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FALSE CARDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ALDRINGHAM BENCH. 

IT is market-day in Aldringham. That 
thriving town, centre of a great agri- 
cultural district, is all alive. The well-to-do 
farmers of the neighbourhood pour in to 
see what may be stirring — to gossip, to 
cater, to hear whether wool may be still 
rising, or what change may have taken 
place in the price of com. Genial and 
hearty are their greetings. Much badinage 
passes amongst them with regard to the 
week's doings in the hunting-field. Small 
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hoUand bags are dragged from capadons 
pockets, and there is pouring of wheat from 
palm to palm, munching and muttering 
of "good I" "boldr " bright r &a, and 
"What may you be asking a quarter?" 
Here a burly farmer inquires peevishly 
whether " owt like the price of sheep was 
ever heard on ?" — there another shakes his 
head, and mutters mysteriously, " Pigs are 
rum uns; they're down to nowt. You 
might as 'lieve give 'em away." 

At the fishmonger's the burly breeder of 
shorthorns and the country rector run across 
each other in pursuit of a bit of cod or a 
pair of soles for next day's dinner. The 
gunsmith is driving a brisk trade, and it 
would seem that cartridges are quite as 
much in demand as corn ; for be it known 
that Aldringham is the centre of a very 
sporting district, and most of these jolly 
agriculturists are equally at home in the 
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saddle or with the • trigger— can negotiate 
an awkward double, or render good account 
of a woodcock, with equal facility. 

The barbers' shops are having a busy 
time of it ; the bucolical chins of the small 
landholders poise themselves in mid^air, and 
offer the week's growth to the blade of the 
shearer, who lathers, mows, and mops with 
wondrous celerity and assiduity. The nu- 
merous booths about the spacious market- 
place are thronged with customers, while 
the vendors of quack medicines and the 
cheap-Jacks are respectively surrounded by 
attentive groups. One of these latter, in- 
deed, has attracted a largish audience. It 
is a sharp November morning, and he 
proffers great-coats and other warm clothing 
to the public. He is a very gem of his 
kind, and keeps up an unceasing flow of 
patter, and a continual change of garment. 

" All right, you don't go for ease afore 

b2 
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ornament, you don't — a nobleman like you 
must put in for appearances — something 
spicey and fashionable, that's your line. I 
have got 'em here all sorts and sizes — coats 
for costermongers and paletots for members 
of Parliament. Here you are," he con- 
tinued, turning himself round, that his audi- 
ence might have a back view of him — 
'' look at it on all sides, warmth, respect- 
ability, and comfort — that's wot it is — and 
all for twelve-and-six ! It's clean giving it 
away, I am ! Don't nobody speak ? — there, 
take it for eleven shillings — what, you 
won't ? Ah ! it's fashion you want — better 
be dead than out of the fashion, says you, 
and right you are ! Now, then," he con- 
tinued, throwing off the coat which had 
been the subject of his late laudation, and 
slipping into a more sjangy garment of the 
same kind, " this is the article to fetch you ; 
there can't be no mistake about you now, 
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you know. Look at me 1 — ^you'd be puzzled 
to make out whether I was a nobleman on 
his way to the races, or the county member 
going to a ploughing-match. Ease and ele- 
gance — that's wot it is. Who said seven- 
teen-and-six ? Take it at fifteen, and I'll 
throw you an eye-glass in. Well, it's no 
use — I knows when I'm bound to sell. 
You were made for the coat, and the coat 
for you, sir. There, take it away at four- 
teen bob ; it'll be profit enough only to see 
you walk about in it." And as he con- 
cluded, the speaker whipped off the subject 
of his encomium, and threw it to a soft- 
looking, flashily-dressed man, who formed 
one of his audience. 

There was much grinning amongst the 
crowd, more especially when, after duly 
trying the coat on, the victim succumbed, 
and paid for it. Men of the vendor s pro- 
fession have eyes like hawks, and are quick 
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at the reading of faces. They know if they 
can once induce any one of their hearers to 
try on one of the garments they display, 
that the selling him one is very nearly cer- 
tain, and consequently often try a cowp of 
this description. 

But now the attention of the throng is 
arrested by a small procession of the county 
police, who are escorting some two or three 
delinquents to hear their doom before the 
bench of magistrates at this time assembled. 
The magistrate's office in Aldringham is quite 
one of the popular entertainments on a 
market day. The country people, more 
especially the women, take their seats there, 
and watch the proceedings with grave, stolid 
faces, and an interest almost incredible. 
They regard it as a species of dramatic en- 
tertainment, with the additional advantage 
that it is perfectly gratuitous. And they 
have some reason for doing so. Touches of 
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pathos and scenes of humour are at times 
evolved from the somewhat humdrum work 
of a magistrate's office, and by persistent 
attendance an occasional comedy or melo- 
drama is arrived at. 

There is considerable excitement to-day, 
as it is whispered about that a sharper, who 
has practised only too successfully on the 
credulity of the town and neighbourhood, is 
about to be arraigned, and confronted with 
his victims. Popular opinion is divided as 
to how things will go with him. While 
some contend that he has been so crafty in 
his duplicity that the law will prove power- 
less to touch him, others indignantly de- 
mand whether it was likely that the police 
would have interfered unless they had got a 
clear case ? But that it will be a cause of 
much interest is allowed on all hands. 

The body of the magistrate's office fills 
quickly. There is quite a buzz of conversa- 
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tion. Much laughter and giggling are called 
forth as it is whispered around how divers 
personages, well known to the crowd, have 
been taken in by the prisoner, and by what 
ingenious methods. Suddenly the inspector 
of police calls sternly for silence in the 
court, and the magistrates make their ap- 
pearance, through the door of their private 
room. 

A grim, grizzled, severe-looking man takes 
the chair, and throws a keen, harsh look 
over the thronged benches as he does so. 
It is Sir John Collingham, Chairman of the 
Aldringham Bench ; a good man of busi- 
ness, but with little mercy for human in- 
firmities in his hard, stern nature. One 
who holds that the peccant weaknesses of 
mankind are best held in check by sharp 
castigation at the outset ; that heavy stripes 
meted out for first offending is the best 
remedy with which to counteract a tendency 
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to wander a-down the flowery by-paths of 
vice. A just man, who will sift the evidence 
of crime with patience and impartiality ; but 
who, once convinced that the accusation is 
true, is swift and vengeful in his judgment. 
He carries much the same principles into his 
dealings in private life, and hates and perse- 
cutes those with whom he has quarrelled 
with an unforgiving fervour most edifying 
to witness. 

Next to him, on his right, is a tall, stout, 
pompous gentleman, who surveys the Court 
benignly through his double gold eye-glass. 
His patronizing smile seems calculated to 
kssure lookers-on ; it seems to say, " Pray 
be easy in your minds. / have taken the 
business in hand. Is not that enough?" 
And in his own heart Mr. Holbourne, the 
Aldringham banker, is most thoroughly con- 
vinced that it is. Mr. Holbourne is imbued 
with the belief that the whole prosperity of 
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Aldringham' is due to, and derived from, his 
residing and taking interest in the pl&ce. 
His name figures upon all committees for 
the promotion of either business or amuse- 
ment. Mr. Holbourne attends them every 
one with praiseworthy diligence — hems, 
haws, applauds gently, and surveys the 
members benignly through the double gold 
eye-glass. Although he has never been 
known either as the originator or active 
conductor of reforms sanitory, schemes com- 
mercial, designs theatrical, or designs terp- 
sichorean, yet Mr. Holbourne is quite con- 
vinced that none of these things would ever 
have been achieved in Aldringham but for 
himself. The town, he considers, owes him 
a great debt of gratitude, and England gene- 
rally may be thankful to possess so ener- 
getic a citizen — a prosperous, well-to-do 
man, thoroughly wrapped up in the sense of 
his own importance, and who has never yet 
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met with a reverse sufficient to shake the 
pedestal of self-esteem from which he looks 
blandly down upon his less-gifted and less- 
fortunate fellow-creatures. Two other magis- 
trates complete the Bench upon this occa- 
sion, of whom it will suffice to say that one 
is of a vacillating turn of mind, and is pain- 
fully swayed by conflicting evidence ; while 
the fourth is a benevolent old clergyman, who 
seldom, from deafness, thoroughly compre- 
hends the witnesses, and in his anxiety not 
to commit himself, generally leans to the 
merciful view of not committing the prisoner. 
Silence having been again proclaimed, a 
fair-haired, quietly-dressed man is placed in 
the dock, and looks in nowise abashed by 
his situation. If truth must be told, it is 
not quite the first time that Mr, Leonidas 
Lightfoot has occupied that position in a 
Court of Justice. He has a pale face, with 
a comical snub-nose, and a pair of twinkling 
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gray eyes. He makes a graceful obeisance 
to the Bench, and then lounges easily over 
the rail in front of him. He listens 
attentively while the magistrate's clerk 
reads out the indictment — "How that he, 
Leonidas Lightfoot, has obtained various 
sums of money from the tradespeople of 
Aldringham, and the neighbouring inhabi- 
tants thereof, under fraudulent pretences," 
and declares himself "Not Guilty," when 
called upon to plead, with an air of easy 
assurance. 

" What is your occupation and place of 
residence?" inquired Sir John Collingham 
of the prisoner, as the clerk finished. 

" A philanthropist," replied Mr. Lightfoot, 
quietly. " My object is the relief of the 
struggling and slightly-educated working- 
classes. My residence, where I may find 
employment to my hand. The profession, 
as your worships of course see, necessitates 
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much wandering from place to place." 

"Are you accredited to any mission or 
society for that purpose ?" asked the chair- 
man, sternly. 

" No ; I prosecute my work single-handed. 
To put ambitious youth in the way of a 
remunerative and honest livelihood, is the 
sole purpose of my existence." 

" Upon my life," retorted Sir John, sharp- 
ly, " it strikes me you are one of the most 
impudent fellows ever brought before me." 

"To be persecuted and misunderstood, 
sir, has been ever the lot of advanced 
reformers," murmured the prisoner, sadly. 

" I tell you what," whispered the chair- 
man to Mr. Holbourne, " the police have 
either made a mistake, or we have got hold 
of a very clever impostor. I should think 
the latter." 

" Quite so — quite so. I was just about to 
observe the same thing. Sir John." And 
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Mr. Holbourne glanced indignantly through 
his eye-glasses, as much as to say that any 
attempt to take him in was a very hopeless 
affair indeed. 

" He said he was a victim of persecution, 
did he not ?" inquired the deaf clergyman. 

" I am afraid the police have fallen into 
a grievous misconception," muttered the 
vacillating magistrate. 

*' Call the first witness," said Sir John. 

A slouching young man was thereupon 
placed in the witness-box, and sworn. In 
answer to the questions put to him, it was 
elicited that he was a grocer's assistant in 
Aldringham ; that, attracted by an advertise- 
ment in the Middkihorpe Gazette^ he had 
answered it, and had enclosed five shillings 
worth of stamps, according to the terms of 
such advertisement ; that the advertiser 
stated that, in consideration of such sum, he 
would put him (the witness), if possessed of 
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a capital of five pounds, in a business at 
which from thirty shillings to two pounds a 
week was easily made, and that he had not 
done so. 

" You have heard what the witness has 
sworn," said the chairman. " Do you want 
to ask him any questions ?" 

"Only two, gentlemen," replied Mr. 
Lightfoot ; " but, before I do so, I request 
that the advertisement alluded to may be 
read in court." 

" Quite inadmissible — quite inadmissible ; 
unparalleled presumption !" murmured Mr. 
Holboume. 

" I opine he has a perfect right to have it 
done now, if he demands it," replied the 
Baronet, with a smile. " I have a copy of 
the paper here ; but the advertisement must 
be put in evidence some time, you know. 
The case, of course, may hinge pretty much 
upon the wording of it." 
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" Certainly, Sir John, certainly. If you 
choose to waive the irregularity of the pro- 
ceeding, I withdraw my objection." And 
Mr. Holbourne threw himself back in his 
chair, with the air of a man who had yielded 
an assured point of law out of deference to 
his colleagues. 

The clerk was accordingly desired to read 
the advertisement, which ran as follows :— 

" To THE Ambitious and Indigent. To the Educated 
AND Needy op both sexes. — ^The Advertiser has for years 
noticed that people of some slight education and small 
capital faQ to raise their position in the world from two 
causes. Firstly, from not knowing in what direction to 
exercise their faculties ; secondly, from ignorance of the 
numberless opportunities that exist in this great commercial 
country of profitably starting themselves in business for a 
few pounds. The Advertiser has made it his special study 
to investigate those tangled paths to fortune that lie open 
to the small but enterprising capitalist. Numberless testi- 
monials from individuals now wealthy, will attest that they 
owed their first success in life to the Advertiser's advice. 
To the sons and daughters of Aldringham and its vicinity, 
the Advertiser has only now to say that he can place any 
one of them in the way ^ of a light, genteel business, that 
realises from thirty shillings to two pounds a- week, and 
requires a capital of only five pounds to commence with. 
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The trade is new, and will, of course, be speedily over- 
crowded, therefore early application is advisable. Enclose 
five shillings worth of stamps, as registry fee, and in proof 
of the genuineness of the application. Address, L. L.^ 
Post-office, Aldringham." 

I 

" You, of course, admit this advertisement 
to be yours ?" inquired Sir John. 

*• Pardon me, I have been told that 
admission is always dangerous in a Court of 
Law," replied Mr. Lightfoot. ** We will 
say, if you please, that I received a letter 
from the witness, in consequence of that 
advertisement. I wish to ask him whether 
he expected more than to be told how, upon 
an outlay of five pounds, he could earn from 
thirty shillings to two pounds a-week ?" 

** You hear the prisoner's question," said 

m 

Sir John. " Be good enough to answer it." 

"Well, he's so far right — that's what I 

did expect ; but then," continued the witness, 

with a puzzled expression, " I can't somehow 

1 2 manage what he told me to do." 

VOL. I. c 
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" I suppose you have not the five pounds ?" 
inquired Mr. Holboume. 

" Oh I yes, I've the five pounds right 
enough ; but then there's getting a place to 
put up the machine in. He said it was all 
simple enough, and it isn't— that's what I 
mean, and he's got my five shillings." 

'^ Excuse me, gentlemen," said Mr. Light- 
foot, suavely, " but if you would allow me 
to ask the witness my second question, I 
think you will see at once that his own want 
of energy is the sole cause of his discon- 
tent." 

The chairman nodded assent. 

" Please read to the Court the letter you 
received in reply to your application ; or if 
you haven't it with you, state its contents." 

" Oh 1 here's the letter, and anyone's 
welcome to it," aaid the witness, fumbling in 
his pockets. " There, perhaps you'd kindly 
read it, sir," he continued, pushing the paper 
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across to the derk of the court. " I'm not 
very good at pen work myself." 
The clerk took it, and read as follows : — 
" The variation of the weight of the body 
has been of late a subject of great interest 
to the advanced pathologists who hold that 
the germ of many of the distempers so ini- 
mical to life may be detected in the devia- 
tions of human gravity. To meet the require- 
ments of the age, and enable mankind to, in 
some measure, keep an eye upon the de- 
crease or increase of flesh, which may be 
the indication of severe disorder in the sys- 
tem, there has come rapidly into vogue the 
Weighing-Machine. These health-regulat- 
ing engines may be procured for from five 
to ten pounds, and from statistics carefully 
collected from inquiry at all the principal 
railway stations where they are in work, yield 
to their proprietors a return of from six to 
seven shillings a day. Need I say more? 

c2 
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— ^buy a weighing-machine, and take the 
first step on the road to fortune." 

The court was convulsed. The bench, 
even to the deaf clergyman, could not re- 
strain their laughter; the latter laughed, 
after a very prevalent cause of human hilar- 
ity, to wit, because all around him laughed. 
Mr. Ldghtfoot and the witness alone appear- 
ed unmoved. And yet this can be hardly 
said of the latter, for although he showed no 
sign of mirth, he was evidently perturbed * 
and haunted with a dim consciousness that 
he was in some sort an object of ridicule to 
his fellows. 

" Gentlemen," said Mr. Lightfoot, when 
the laughter had subsided, " I contend that 
every statement in that letter is a fact ; there 
is a weighing-machine at the station here — 
you can send to see if it is not so." 

" That's where it is," interrupted the vic- 
tim; "that's how he's cheated me, your 
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honours. There is a weighing-machine, and 
they worit have another^ 

Here the inspector of police interposed, 
and informed the magistrates that the 
prisoner's statement was substantially true as 
regarded the profits of the business, and 
that the railway company had received no 
less than forty-three applications for leave to 
set up weighing-machines at Aldringhara in 
the course of the last week ; all the results 
of the prisoner's circular, for which the appli- 
cants had paid their five shillings apiece. 

" May I point out, gentlemen, that people 
are equally desirous of being weighed in 
in other places as in Aldringham," remarked 
Mr. Lightfoot, as the inspector finished his 
story. "I gave my clients an idea quite worth 
what they paid for it. I cannot pretend to 
find them energy to put it into practice." 

" I suppose," said the chairman, turning 
to the clerk, " all the evidence is of a simi- 
lar character." 
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"Yes, Sir John, there are plenty more 
witnesses, but their evidence is merely a 
repetition of what you have heard." 

" I think," said the chairman to his bro- 
ther magistrates, " we had better consult 
about this case before we go any further 
with it. And the bench accordingly with- 
drew into their private room. 

" A most remarkable case of fraud," said 
Mr. Holbourne, as the door closed. 

" No doubt about that," said Sir John ; 
" but I don't think we can do anything with 
him. He has just managed to keep clear. of 
the law. He's a most impudent scamp ; but, 
nevertheless, he has acted in accordance with 
the terms of his advertisement." 

*' Precisely — just so," observed Mr. Hol- 
bourne. " It was the very remark I was 
about to make. Sir John. Yes 1 we can do 
nothing with him." 

Of course the deaf gentleman was in 
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favour of an acquittal, and the vacillating 
one not likely to be in opposition to his 
three colleagues, so that their consultation 
was speedily over, and they returned into 
court. 

Silence was again proclaimed, and then 
the chairman spoke. 

**We have heard the evidence against 
you, Leonidas Lightfoot, together with your 
ingenious comments upon it. My brother 
magistrates and myself regret to say, that 
although we have not the slightest doubt of 
your being one of those vultures of society 
who live upon the credulity of their fellow- 
men, that we have no option but to dis- 
charge you. A long course of similar im- 
position has probably rendered you an 
adept in keeping just within the pale of the 
law." 

"Persecution, gentlemen, has ever been 
the lot of " 
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" Silence 1" said Sir John sharply. " No 
more of your cant, sir. That you gain your 
living by fraudulent representations we have 
no moral doubt. We can only trust that 
your narrow escape to-day may deter you 
from such practices in this neighbourhood 
for the future. You are discharged.*' 

The prisoner left the dock, but was ap- 
parently in no hurry to leave the court. He 
remained listening most attentively to the 
proceedings until the adjournment, when he 
lounged leisurely away at the heels of the 
police.. 

Mr. Lightfoot was a man of much fore- 
thought, and he had known the crowd at- 
tempt to rectify the miscarriage of justice 
before now, especially in delicate cases like 
his own. 

" Very curious case indeed," said Mr. Hol- 
boume, as he narrated the circumstances to 
a friend later in the day, " but I saw at once 
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we couldn't touch him— clever scoundrel — 
and CoUingham quite agreed with me. Man 
of great intelligence, Sir John." 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MARION LANGWORTHT. 



rilHE banker occupied a large old-fashioned 
•*- house that opened on to one of the 
quieter streets of Aldringham. One of those 
queer roomy old houses that one meets with 
occasionally in the country towns of England. 
The dining-room, though rather low in pitch, 
was large and panelled with oak. You 
descended two steps to it, which of course 
led strangers at times to make a much more 
hurried than graceful entrance. In short, 
you were always going up or down two or 
three steps, and even those affiliated to the 
mansion would have hardly ventured about 
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it in the dark. It was full of quaint corners 
and odd passages — an old house, in short, 
that had been much built on to, without re- 
ference to architects. The successive pro- 
prietors of days gone by had apparently 
thrown out a room here and a couple there, 
with the assistance of an Aldringham brick- 
layer, as exigency and fancy dictated. The 
result of course being a rambling house, that 
possessed far more space than it was possible 
to utilize, and a speciality for drafts that it 
was impossible to control. At the back ran 
a large old-fashioned garden — one of those 
gardens rarely seen now a-days — a creation 
of an age that dreamt not of ^^ bedding out 
plants," composed of untrimmed evergreens, 
wandering paths, rustic summer-houses, very 
unlike the neat heather-roofed erections of 
the present, and garnished with all sorts of 
flowers, that one seldom comes across in 
these times. Stocks, cabbage roses, sweet 
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peas, larkspur, pinks, honeysuckle, (fee, grew 
there in wild profusion. One felt that ear- 
wigs, caterpillars, and other creeping things 
must also be wandering about those realms 
in equal profusion, and that to sit down in 
one of those rather mildewed arbours would 
certainly involve the horrible sensation of 
something crawling down the back of one's 
neck. 

Underneath the windows of the drawing- 
room, things certainly wore a different 
aspect. There the taste of Mr. Holbourne's 
niece and daughter had been exercised. A 
trim croquet-lawn ran almost up to the walls, 
and was surrounded by gaily-dressed beds, 
the decking of which "had been undertaken 
on the most approved principles of modern 
horticulture. But the time of croquet and 
flowers has departed — however gay that 
parterre may once have been, it looks but 
desolate now, with its banked-up beds. The 
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hoops have been withdrawn from the sward, 
which is now disfigured with worm casts ; 
the leaves come fluttering down, and there 
is no denying that the view from Mr. Hol- 
bourne's drawing-room is depressing this 
November day. 

And so, to judge by her countenance, 
thinks apparently a young lady who, with 
her hands laced behind her, is looking 
moodily out at the prospect. She is not 
exactly pretty, and yet Marion Langworthy 
never lacks partners nor admirers when she 
mixes in society. We see her, perhaps, at 
her very worst, as she stares vacantly into 
the garden. Hair of that dead ashen bhnde, 
light blue eyes, thin lips, a resolute, some- 
what square chin, and very slightly marked 
eyebrows, hardly give one the idea of 
beauty — still less so when one sees the face 
in perfect repose, as one does at this mo- 
ment } there is a hardness about the lines, if 
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one 80 may express it, that is rather repel- 
lent. One could fancy this woman cruel 
and merciless on occasion. Of medium 
height and ver}'^ neat figure, there is a care- 
less grace in her present attitude, albeit the 
pose is one by no means calculated to dis- 
play a woman to advantage. SHe taps with 
her foot impatiently on the floor, exposing a 
very well-turned ankle as she does so. Miss 
Langworthy is quite aware that her extremi- 
ties are her strong point, although it is more 
from habit than design that she allows a 
glimpse of her little foot on this occasion. 

" I wonder whether Reginald means 
coming down for this ball next week? 
What should you think, Grace?" observes 
Miss Langworthy at last, without turning her 
head. 

" Really, my dear Marion, if you don't 
know, how should I? Are you not the 
keeper of his heart, and sharer of his sor- 
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rows and aspirations? Brothers don't 
trouble sisters much with their confidence 
under such circumstances/' 

The speaker, a tall, handsome girl, was 
buried in the depths of a huge old-fashioned 
arm-chair, and broke off from the book she 
was absorbed in to answer her cousin's 
question. 

" And Ranald don't trouble himself any 
more, as far as I am concerned, either," re- 
torted Miss Langworthy, with some asperity, 
as she turned sharply round. " I don't ex- 
pect him to be writing me quires of maudlin 
sentiment — that is not my disposition, any 
more than it is his ; I don't want him to tell 
me he loves me by every post ; he has told 
me so once, and asked me to marry him, 
which should content any reasonable wo- 
man — ^but I do expect him to answer my 
letters." 

Grace Holbourne stared. Her brother's 
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engagement to Marion had long been a 
mystery to her. A more prosaic pair of 
lovers surely never existed, Grace thought. 
They were both young; her cousin was 
only twenty-two, her brother but a year 
older ; and yet, from the calmness of their 
greeting, and their perfectly undemonstrative 
behaviour to each other, no one could have 
imagined that any feeling warmer than pure 
cousinship existed between them. Mr. 
Holbourne, indeed, was perfectly ignorant 
of their engagement, although it was now 
four years since they had ph'ghted their 
troth. 

" Well, it's rude of him, to say the least 
of it," said Grace, laughing; "but Regi 
always was a woefully bad correspondent." 

** He will have to find a more satisfactory 
excuse than that," replied Miss Langworthy, 
" or else his next visit to Aldringham will 
prove far from pleasant to him." 
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It did occur to Grace that under those 
drcurastances it would be at her brother's 
discretion as to how long he should stay, 
and still more so when he should return. 
But Miss Langworthy had much confidence 
in her own attractions, and considerable 
faith in the sway she held over her lover, 
and Grace's view of the case never presented 
itself to her mind. 

Although the foregoing conversation would 
lead to the belief that Marion was a girl who 
could not exercise much influence over men, 
such was far from being the case. If she 
was not pretty, she was, at all events, nice- 
looking. When her face was lit up and 
animated, she had more than once been 
pronounced fair to gaze upon. She had 
plenty to say for herself, was always dressed 
in extremely good taste, danced well, and 
was gifted with great self-possession. She 
had wonderful tact in drawing people out, in 
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making them dhow the very best of them- 
selves. She was a most thorough coquette, 
and a perfect mistress of all the rules of the 
science. No girl made more of such weapons 
as lay within her reach than did Marion 
Langworthy. No girl, perhaps, was ever 
more cold-blooded in the use of them. 
Her feelings were thoroughly well-tutored, 
and though, even as an engaged young lady, 
she manifested not the slightest objection to 
embark in any amount of flirtation, yet her 
jianci might have rested perfectly easy upon 
that score. 

Her engagement with Reginald Holbourae 
had happened in this wise. Four years 
previously Miss Langworthy had come upon 
a visit to her uncle at Aldringham. Regi- 
^ nald was home from Oxford, and only too 
delighted to become the esquire of his lively 
cousin. His devotion amused her, and she 
led him on with sweetest smiles, and other 
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agacerieSy until he got really infatuated about 
her. Miss Langworthy at that time lacked 
the experience she at present possessed. She 
was, moreover, carried away in some mea- 
sure by the passion she had simulated. Al- 
though not really in love with her cousin, 
yet this flirtation had become so sweet to her 
that when, one night, the tide of feeling 
overflowed its banks, and Reginald told his 
love with boyish eagerness, and asked her to 
be his, Miss Langworthy lost her head and 
assented. Reflection came upon the mor- 
row, and then Marion admitted to herself 
that this was by no means the match she 
aspired to. But the taking back her plighted 
troth of the night before was hardly feasible, 
and, moreover, she could not quite make 
up her mind to dispel so soon the sunny 
dream that she was wrapped in. Her feel- 
ings were to some extent interested. In 
&ct, she was about as nearly ia love as 

1)2 
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women of Marion s type ever fall. She in- 
sisted that their engagement should be kept 
a secret for the present, most thoroughly 
enjoyed the remainder of her visit, and left 
Aldringham Reginald Holbourne's promised 
bride. 

At this time Miss Langworthy was the only 
child of a merchant reputed wealthy. Her 
father kept a very good house, and enter- 
tained largely, in the town of Hull. Marion 
was looked upon as a catch, a girl who at 
her father's death would inherit many thou- 
sands, and she was not at all the young lady 
to overlook this fact in her matrimonial 
calculations. Miss Langworthy aspired to 
position. She wished to marry into the 
county families. As for her engagement to 
her cousin, that was, of course, all nonsense! 
It was rather nice getting those passionate, 
boyisli letters at present, but, of course, all 
that would have to be put a stop to when- 
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ever anything eligible should turn up. " In 
the meantime it is very pleasant, and good 
for him too, poor boy," thought Miss Lang- 
worthy. "It keeps him out of mischief 1" 
And with this salve to her conscience, Marion 
still adhered to her troth. 

But an epidemic swept the town of Hull, 
and amongst those stricken were Marion's 
parents. She nursed them with exemplary 
patience and assiduity, but their hismet 
was written, and neither their daughter's 
care nor attention could turn the destroyer 
from his course. Never had Marion shown 
higher qualities than she did at this crisis of 
her life. She was a devoted nurse. Help, 
of course, she was obliged to call in ; but as 
far as her strength lay, she permitted no 
one to usurp her place. Cool, calm, and 
with steady nerves, the doctors freely ad- 
mitted her value in the sick-room. When 
urged tp spare herself in some measure. 
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she answered, " I am strong — I husband my 
strength carefully, because I know I shall 
want it all. But while it lasts, my duty is 
to my parents." When all was over, she, 
as might have been expected, to some ex- 
tent broke down herself. She was ill for 
some weeks, and then her uncle Holbourne 
took her back to Aldringham for change of 
air. 

On looking into the affairs of the deceased, 
Mr. Langworthy, it was found that his estate 
would not very much more than cover his 
liabilities. That Marion, far from being an 
heiress, was the inheritor of not quite two 
thousand pounds. To a girl with Marion's 
ambition, this change in her worldly position 
was a bitter disappointment. But one thing 
appeared clear to her mind — to wit, that 
there must be no doubt about her engage- 
ment with her cousin now. 

She had been at Aldringham some three 
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weeks, and was sitting very pale and sad in 
her black draperies one afternoon, when, 
without any warning, her lover stood sud- 
denly before her. Her nerves had been 
rather shaken by her illness, and the sad 
events that had preceded it. She could not 
refrain from a slight cry, and hysterical 
symptoms of agitation, at his abrupt appear- 
ance. No finesse she could have used would 
have answered her purpose so well. Nature 
interposed, and played her rdle for her. In 
an instant Reginald Holbourne's arm was 
round her, and his kisses fell warm upon 
her cheek. 

" My darling Marion," he said, ** I have 
been so grieved at all your trouble, so 
wretched because I was unable to console 
you in your affliction. It has been bitter 
anguish to me, dearest, that I might not 
share this sorrow with you. But you in- 
sisted that our engagement should be kept 
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a secret, and so I could not assert my claim 
to be with you in your agony." 

Little given was Marion Langworthy to 
tears or uncontrolled emotion, but she was 
sobbing on her lover's breast in veritable 
earnest now. At last she raised her head, 
and looking up at him through her tears, 
said softly, 

"And I was right, Reginald; nobody 
knows anything about it now but our two 
selves. We shall have no awkward expla- 
nations to give to any one. We must learn 
to forget the past, dearest, and look upon 
it as a pleasant dream of what might have 
been." 

" Good Heavens I Marion, what can you 
mean?" 

"Mean," she returned sadly, with her 
clasped hands resting on his shoulder — 
"that I restore you your troth — that all 
*^"a^ be over between us — ^that henceforth 
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we must be cousins to each other, and 
nothing more." 

"And why? What have I done? If 
you no longer loved me, you would hardly 
speak to me as you do now!" exclaimed her 
lover, passionately, 

" Sit down here, Reginald, and listen to 
me. I may be younger than you according 
to actual years, but a girl of nineteen is 
much older than a man of twenty. When 
T promised myself to you, I believed I 
should be rich — that I should not come to 
you empty-handed. All that is changed — I 
have next to nothing now — I am an absolute 
pauper." 

" My dearest," replied Reginald, in deep, 
earnest tones, " you don't suppose T thought 
of your money when I asked you to marry 
me, do you ?" 

" No ; it would be a sad moment for me 
indeed had I cause to think I had given my 
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heart to one who had wooed me on that 
account I think," she said, tearfully, "I 
know you better than that. Hush !— don't 
interrupt me," and Marion put her hand on 
his impatient lips. ^^But," she continued, 
" you have your way to make in the world. 
Do you think that I would be the drag 
upon you that I must now necessarily be- 
come ? All must be over between us. You 
will soon, in the work that your career en- 
tails on you, forget this episode of your life. 
For me — well, it will not come quite so 
easy. We poor women, you see, have no- 
thing to take us 'out of ourselves, as you 
have ; but I also in time shall perhaps teach 
myself to forget what has passed." 

To Reginald Holbourne, still passionately 
in love, what doubt could there be that his 
betrothed was noblest among women ? He 
protested against her decision ; he vowed 
that, if he had no longer the hope of calling 
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her his to look forward to, that it mattered 
little what became of him — that the beacon 
of his life was extinguished — that he had 
henceforth no object to work for ; and at 
last Marion jdelded to his entreaties, smiled 
up in his face, and told him that he was a 
foolish boy ; but that, if he really cared 
enough about her to take a penniless bride, 
she had no longer strength of mind to say 
him nay. 

" It's wrong, Reginald, I know, but I am 
weak and shaken by my illness, or I think 
I should have had the courage to decide 
differently ; but I have lost so much lately " 
— and here Marion's voice faltered — " that 
I haven't courage to throw away the sole 
thing left me — ^your affection. You will 
never upbraid me for this decision, will 
you? Think again, and if you have a 
doubt " 

But here Reginald stopped all further 
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argument by folding her in his arms, and, 
as he expressed it, kissing away her scep- 
ticism. 

"Now let me go, Regi. You have 
made me very happy, and I want to be 
alone, and think. Our engagement had 
best continue a secret for the present, recol- 
lect. It looks afar off, but we are young, 
and I believe in you," — with which Miss 
Langworthy slipped from her lover's em- 
brace, and left the room. 

It is now some three years ago since this 
scene was enacted in the banker's drawing- 
room at Aldringham — since Reginald Hol- 
bourne rushed from the house in tumultu- 
ous ecstasy, to sober himself with a long 
stretch over the surrounding down country 
— since Miss Langworthy, after gazing for 
some time into the fire in the quiet seclusion 
of her own chamber, murmured — 

"Yes, I have rivetted his fetters, at all 
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events. He must wear my chains now, till 
it should either suit me to release him, or 
till we are bound to each other for life." 

Mr. Holbourne was a widower — his 
daughter a girl at school when Marion took 
up her abode under his roof. At first her 
gentleness and anxiety to keep herself in 
the background were quite distressing to 
her uncle. She positively declined to be- 
come the mistress of the house, and the 
servants were full of encomiums and pity 
for the poor broken-spirited young lady, 
who had undergone so much trouble and 
misfortune ; but before six months were 
over, the domestics became conscious of the 
working of an occult influence in the house 
that rather puzzled them ; and it was not 
long before, at a prolonged session in the 
servants' hall, it was generally voted that 
the quiet, broken-spirited young lady was 
the primary cause thereof. 
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"Yes, Mrs. Meadows/' said the butler 
one evening, " I have been here six years, 
and I received warning to-day. Master 
says he's generally dissatisfied, and found 
fault with half a score of things he never 
took notice of before. I say nothing, 
ma'am, but your turn will come next ; and 
mark me, Miss Langworthy's at the bottom 
of it." 

"I don't know what to think," replied 
the housekeeper. " She rarely finds fault 
with anything, and never, to do her justice, 
without cause, and she's as quiet and mild- 
spoken a young lady as needs be ; but 
there's no denying master's changed since 
she came." 

"Of course he is! She can twist him 
round her little finger ; and if she don't say 
nothing to us she does to him. I've 
watched her of late, and just got to know a 
certain look of hers when things don't go to 
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her liking. When I see that, I know it'll 
be unpleasant for some one before twenty- 
four hours are over/' 

The butler was perfectly right. Before 
another three months had elapsed Mrs. 
Meadows had also received her congS^ and 
by the end of the year Marion was thorough- 
ly established as mistress of her uncle's 
house. She speedily acquired great inlSu- 
ence over him. The banker's grandiose 
manner imposed not a whit upon his sharp- 
witted niece ; she thoroughly read the weak, 
vain character that lay underneath the 
pompous, patronizing manner. The key- 
note to the man's character was his inordinate 
vanity, and Marion played upon it as easily 
and brilliantly as an experienced musician 
does upon the instrument that he most 
favours. 
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CHAPTER in. 



TAST TBIENDS. 



A dull November day in London — one 
-^^ of those days that have a suspicion 
of rain about them — a dubious, misty day. 
Much uncertainty evident in the mind of the 
public as to whether an umbrella should be 
unfurled or not, and the advocates of either 
policy bearing about equal proportions. 
Ladies trot about rather high-kilted ; men 
who have passed the age of appearances 
turn up their trousers and stride through 
the mud ; fatuous youth, clinging to patent- 
leathers till the first snow, gazes helplessly 
and imbecilely at the sea of mud that lies 
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between the kerb-stones, and recoils ap- 
palled from the crossings, which present an 
appearance but a few shades better. More 
advanced swelldom betakes itself to cabs, 
and utterly declines to place a boot upon 
the greasy pavement. A kind of day that 
an umbrella-maker might exult in, always 
excepting that cynical member of the guild 
mentioned in Lacon, who, even in such 
prosperous times, was haunted with the 
idea " that there was nothing doing in 
parasols." 

Miss Langworthy at Aldringham, gazing 
gloomily out at the weather, and speculating 
upon the advent of her fiance for the ball, 
has her prototype in London. 

Staring vacantly out of a first floor in 
Baker Street, puflSing savagely at a short 
pipe, his hands buried in his pockets, stands 
Reginald Holbourne, a tall, good-looking, 
fair-haired young man, whose countenance 
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at the present moment betokens Tadllation 
and nnoertaintj. 

What beastly weather!"^ he mutters. 
It's all bosh ! — I can't go down to Ald- 
ringham. The ball, too, is a regular hum- 
dram affair, and Marion will get on well 
enough without me. We have been en- 
gaged so long now/' he muses, with a bitter 
smile, ^^ that we are quite like an old mar- 
ried couple, regarding the easy way in 
which we take thing& We've done with 
our raptures and embraces some time back, 
and our kiss is no more emotional than if 
we were brother and sister." 

Baker Street is not a fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, but it is highly respectable, and 
much affected by people with limited means. 
It has its advantages. You are dose to the 
Regent's Park, if you desire fresh air ; undue 
exhilaration of spirits can always be kept in 
subjection by a visit to Madame Tussaud's ; 
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a turn round the Baker Street Bazaar is 
calculated to produce serious reflection, 
and also, when finances are straitened, to 
give an idea of the possession of wealth, 
as one c*on templates the numberless ar- 
ticles that one might become the pos- 
sessor of for a shilling. You feel more 
respect for the shillings in your pocket as 
you leave it and meditate upon how many 
things were within your compass had you 
chosen to have been extravagant. Besides, 
it is close to the underground railway, and 
when your business takes you daily to the 
City, that is a consideration. Now, Reginald 
Holbourne was at present in a large financial 
house in the neighbourhood of Cannon Street, 
and this last advantage had principally de- 
cided him upon taking up his abode in this 
locality. 

Still gazing out of the window, still un- 
decided about whether he shall go to Aldring- 
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ham or not, still muttering disparaging re- 
marks on the weather and emitting heavy 
clouds of smoke from under his moustache, he 
is suddenly roused from his musing by the 
quick rattle of a hansom, which pulls up 
with a jerk at his door. Throwing up the 
window, he cranes out to see who the new- 
comer may be, but is only in time to see a 
man dash across the pavement ; a proceed- 
ing followed by a heavy peal on the bell. 
A few seconds' delay, a quick step on the 
stairs, a sharp authoritative knock, and his 
door is thrown open, and a slight, dark man, 
some two or three years older than himself, 
enters tumultuously. 

'* Halloa ! Regi," exclaims the new- 
comer; " all in the downs? How are you? 
I haven't seen you this long while — but 
weVe no time to spare. Throw some things 
into a portmanteau, and come away to 
Aldringham. Aldringham — bless it ! — is 
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about to be festive ! Aldringham, relieved 
from its normal dulness, I pine to see. 
Aldringham is going to dance ; and heaven 
forfend that I should not endeavour to 
support Aldringham in such wild revelry 1" 

" You go to Aldringham ?" exclaimed 
Holbourne, with open-eyed astonishment. 

" Why not ? My respected progenitor, 
as all Aldringham are doubtless aware, has 
duly cursed and discarded me ; but ^ a man's 
a man for a' that.' I don't suppose it will 
be much shock to Sir John — slight disap- 
pointment, perhaps — to see that I have still 
decent clothes to my back. But, although 
I have no wish to intrude upon my affection- 
ate father, a public assembly is public 
ground, and if he can't breathe the same air 
as his son for two or three hours, he can 
order his carriage — I shall dance my gayest, 
whatever betide. But there's no time to be 
lost — rlook alive, and bundle up your traps I" 
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Reckless Charlie CoUingham hacj turned 
the scale, and within an hour the two friends 
were speeding through the darkness on their 
way to Aldringhano. 

What had been the cause of such a bitter 
quarrel between Sir John and his younger son, 
had been a subject that, five years ago, had 
perplexed the Aldringhara neighbourhood 
terribly. Wild, Charlie CoUingham had 
always been, and little amenable to authori- 
ty from his youth upwards ; but there had 
never been rumour of misdemeanour so 
heinous as to warrant the extreme step his 
father had at last taken regarding him. He 
had cast him off utterly, and forbidden him 
his house. The two kept their own counsel, 
and the neighbourhood was no wiser than 
it was upon the first discovery of the rupture. 
How Charlie CoUingham lived was a 
mystery to most of his former acquaint- 
ances ; but then there was no gainsaying that 
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something or somebody had waxed propi- 
tious, and provided him with ways and 
means. You saw him about town constant- 
ly, always well-dressed, and with an easy 
smile on his countenance. Now strolling in 
the park, now assisting at a " first night " — 
now at Lady Dumdrum's crush. You ran 
against him in club smoking-rooms, at the 
Royal Academy, at Greenwich dinners of 
the theatrical type. He had been seen at a 
Communist meeting on Cler ken well Green 
on the Sunday, and noticed on a drag at 
Hampton on the Cup-day in the same week. 
Everybody seemed to know him ; and he 
seemed, moreover, to be on familiar terms 
with a large circle of mysterious acquaint- 
ances, whose pursuits or status were not 
understanded of society. 

Conversation, which had been brisk enough 
at starting, had died out between them, and 
the two young men smoked on in silence. 
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Suddenly CoUingham asked, abruptly : *' Do 
you ever see anything of ray brother down 
there?" 

" Well, not a great deal. We see him 
occasionally ; but I don't think he affects 
Aldringham much." 

" He'll be there to-night, I suppose ?" 

" Yes, I should think so. You and he 
don't hit it off very well — do you ?" 

" Pooh ! my dear fellow, a younger son 
never quite gets on with the heir to the 
property ; but Robert and I don't pull 
a«miss. We haven't met for over three 
years, and we never write, so that we must 
be on tolerable terms." 

'* One way of looking at it," laughed 
Holbourne ; " but you might make the same 
observations relative to your father." 

" Hold your tongue, Reginald," said the 
other, curtly, " and don't talk about what you 
don't understand. That has passed between 
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me and my father that is not likely to be 
soon expunged from our memories. I can 
only say, if it all. had to be done again, I 
should act in the same way." 

How far Charlie CoUingham is justified in 
this assertion, we shall see further on, when 

« 

the history of that quarrel comes to be relat- 
ed. As a rule, we are more apt to take up 
the opposite line of argument — to whimper 
over our mistakes in life, to make moan 
over our past iniquities, and vow that if our 
time could come over again we would act 
with more judgment, and steel ourselves 
against temptation. And yet we constantly 
see that the stripes dealt out to us carry but 
little influence — that our punishment once en- 
dured, the atonement once made, we are 
little wiser, and not a whit the better for the 
infliction. We shriek forth promises of 
amendment when our sin finds us out ;^ but 
the consequences once overcome, weare ready 
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to commit ourselves once more. I never 
myself <5an withhold a certain amount of ad- 
miration for those who honestly own that 
they should probably fall again under simi- 
lar temptation. There is much to be said 
in praise of the blunt truthfulness of the 
semi-sober sailor who was leaving Portsdown 
Fair at the expiration of his three days, 
revel. His leave was up, and sadly and 
sorrowfully he was making his way back to 
his ship lying at Spithead. The dire effects 
of copious libations racked his miserable 
brain. On his road an ass confronted him 
and brayed. He stopped, stared, scratched 
his poll, and again the ass gave vent to a 
hideous hee-haw. 

"Well, Tm blessed I" exclaimed this im- 
penitent sinner, " but if you had my head 
and I had your voice, Td go haxik to the fair'' 

It is not often that we have the honesty 
to acknowledge that, as Rochefoucault puts 
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it, " our vices have left us, and not we 
them." 

But by this our travellers here reached 
Aldringham, and are now seeking their port- 
manteaus at the luggage van. 

" Too late for you to go home, Reginald. 
You had better come up to the ' George ' 
and have some dinner with me. Dress 
there, and accompany your people back 
afterwards." 

"Yes, I think that will be best — come 
along." 

The " George " is naturally in a simmer 
of excitement, in the flood-tide of business ; 
not only does the " George " furnish the 
supper upon this occasion, but divers wan- 
dering bachelors, who have failed to pro- 
cure more favourable billets, have taken 
refuge at that hostelrie. The young lady in 
extensive silk and chignon, who officiates 
behind the bar, is inclined to believe in much 
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difficulty concerning a bed-room. Charlie 
takes the thing out of her hands in the airiest 
manner possible. 

"Pray don't trouble yourself; just let 
Eliza, the head-chambermaid, know that Mr. 
Charles CoUingham must have a bed-room, 
and I shall find one right enough, let who 
will go without." 

In the coffee-room things wore a different 
aspect Both the young men were well known 
to the head- waiter, and immediately com- 
manded his special care and attention. Two 
or three of the diners there recognised Col- 
lingham, and came across to speak to him ; 
he had been very popular in the country 
before his rupture with his father, but since 
that he had never been seen in Aldringhara 
till to-night. His re-appearance naturally 
gives rise to much talk and conjecture. Mr, 
Withers, the landlord, has confidentially 
informed some half score or so of intimates 
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that " it's all right again, you know, between 
Mr. Charles and Sir John. He's come down 
a-purpose to this ball, so that the neighbour- 
hood may see they're friends again." 

Perhaps no one was more lost in specula- 
tion on the subject than Reginald Holbourne. 
While Charlie was laughing and chatting with 
old friends after dinner, Reginald sat sipping 
his claret, and turning the thing over and 
over in his mind. That no reconciliation 
had taken place between father and son, 
Collingham's speech in the train was war- 
rantry for. Then what, after so long an ab- 
sence, could bring him to Aldringham ? In 
the hurry of their journey this had not oc- 
curred to him so forcibly as it did now. But 
the subject of these reflections suddenly 
touches him on the shoulder, and exclaims, 

" Come along and dress, old man. It's 
time to get our dress toggery on. It's to be 
a big ball, they tell me." 
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Reginald's thoughts, as he leisurely array- 
ed himself, were by no means those of a 
young man preparing for a ball at which he 
is to meet the lady of his love. Sad to say, 
during the last year Reginald has had a dim 
misgiving that his engagement to his cousin 
is a mistake. He blames himself severely 
on the subject, and still thoroughly declines 
to admit that he is not strongly attached to 
her. He tries hard to cheat himself into the 
belief that his love has merely sobered down, 
as is invariably the case in a long engage- 
ment — that ardent passion has subsided into 
a holier flame, that of love based upon trust 
and esteem. And yet an undefined feeling 
of uneasiness comes over him ever and anon, 
which Reginald strives manfully to put away. 
It is very odd ; times were when his pen ran 
fluent enough, and he covered sheets when- 
ever he sat himself down to hold commune 
with Marion. Now writing to her is an 
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effort, and he has to cast about much for 
something to say. He is sometimes sadly 
aware of a want of warmth in these epistles 
as he glances over them. He is seized with 
fits of penitence on such occasions, tears them 
up, and writes others, which, if they are no 
warmer, are, at all events, more plentifully 
sprinkled with terms of endearment. He is 
stricken, at times, with remorse for short- 
coming in correspondence. 

Direst composition that humanity ever 
pens are these mock love-letters. No sadder 
task than to have to work the bellows to 
keep the embers of an expiring passion alive. 
*^ No disguise can long conceal love where it 
is, nor feign it where it is not!" saith the 
French philosopher. Reginald, at the pre- 
sent, is struggling hard to perform all this 
to her to whom his troth is plighted. That 
he won Marion's love as an heiress seems to 
him an insuperable bar to any change in 
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their relations, now that she is no longer 
such. Reginald is a man of high feeling 
and principle, and would hold the man of 
small account who could abandon his be- 
trothed because fortune had dealt hardly 
with her. It was all the more reason, in 
his eyes, that he should be bound by his en- 
gagement. Nobody was more aware of 
Reginald's sentiments on such points than 
Marion Langworthy, and, selfish schemer as 
she was, it at times touched her. But then, 
despite her vanity, — and Marion had a great 
deal of vanity in her composition, — her as- 
tute woman's wit had already fathomed that 
he no longer loved her. Little as she really 
cared about him, resolved as she was to 
throw him over, should a better parti pre- 
sent himself, yet she secretly resented this 
defalcation on his part. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ALDBINGHAM BALL. 

* 

npHE fiddles are tuning, and trying little 
-*- crescendo passages, without reference- 
to each other. The gentlemen's cloak-room 
begins to fill. The younger men loiter 
there a good deal, and indulge in much 
badinage while they struggle painfully with 
their gloves. Those who have trusted to 
the Aldringham shops, are dumbfounded as* 
buttons fly off, and warranted best Parisian 
kids split woefully in the putting on. From' 
the ladies' cloak-room opposite comes also a 
slight murmur of distress — requests for pins, 
lamentations over crushed flounces, and 
pathetic appeals ^' to shake me out, there's a 
VOL. I. r 
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dear." There are pains and penalties inci- 
dental to all revelling, and the Arcadian 
simplicity of the country ball is attended 
with its share of aches and heartburnings. 
Miss Jones is struck with consternation at 
finding that Miss Smith's wreath is the fac- 
simile of her own, although she sent to 
London for it; Miss Brown has become 
aware that wherever she may take refuge, 
it must be far removed from Miss Johnson, 
whose more delicate shade of blue completely 
kills her (Miss Brown's) dress. These are 
the mere preliminary disappointments, des- 
tined to be eclipsed by more acute jealousies 
and bitterness as the evening wears on. 

The room begins to fill ; the people who 
arrived early emerge from the distant cor- 
ners in which they have vainly striven to 
hide themselves, and mix with the later 
comers. The knot of young men round the 
entrance-door perceptibly increases ; the 
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aristocracy gather round the upper fire- 
place. Sir John CoUingham, and his eldest 
son, Mr. Robert, are there — the Baronet 
grimly civil, after his wont ; his son heavily, 
very heavily, genial, after his manner. A 
somewhat ponderous young man, whose 
"talk is of bullocks." He dilates upon 
turnips and pheasants with equal facility; 
but should the conversation turn upon other 
subjects than shooting or farming, he re- 
lapses into silence. A ball-room is no 
" fool's paradise " to him ; but he recognises 
the fact that the CoUinghams have duties 
to perform, and attends the Aldringham ball 
just as he would attend an agricultural 
dinner — on principle. He will go through 
divers quadrilles, and the after-supper 
country dance, from the same high motives, 
and be particular about asking all the ladies 
whom he may deem entitled to that courtesy 
at his hands. He looks upon the country 

f2 
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as on the high road to anarchy and revolu- 
tion, and that it behoves the aristocracy to 
make an effort to stem the tide, and, ac- 
cording to his lights, he is doing his best in 
that direction. He would sacrifice his per- 
sonal comfort and valse, but has a some- 
what undefined idea that ladies rather fight 
shy of him as a partner in that exercise, 
consequently he confines himself to sham- 
bling through quadrilles, and losing himself 
in the Lancers. 

And now Mr. Holbourne elbows his way 
up the room, with his niece on one arm, and 
his daughter on the other. If Miss Lang- 
worthy be not a beauty, she at all events 
looks very well to-night. Men follow her 
footsteps, and supplicate that their names 
may be enscribed upon her card; and she, 
fully equal to the occasion, laughs, smiles, 
and coquettes with them all. Grace Hol- 
bourne, too, has plenty of admirers — a 
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handsome girl of eighteen, and sole daugh- 
ter of the wealthy banker, it would have 
been strange had she not; but she mani- 
fests little inclination to engage herself 
deeply, and when hardly pressed, declares 
that she is " not very strong, and has no 
intention of dancing much this evening." 

This last observation happening to reach 
Miss Langworthy's ears, Marion raised her 
eyebrows, and cast a mute glance of inter- 
rogation at her cousin ; but Grace quietly 
lifted her bouquet to her lips, and resolutely 
refused to recognise the telegraph. 

Mr. Holbourne, having saluted Sir John, 
plants his portly figure upon the hearth-rug, 
and surveys the Aldringham world benignly 
through his double gold eye-glass. As he 
stands there, exposing a vast expanse of 
white waistcoat to view, and greeting them 
with an urbane smile, he says, as clearly as 
if he had spoken it out loud — " Enjoy your- 
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selves, my good people. I have had some 
little trouble in getting all this up for you, 
but, bless you ! I don't mind the labour, 
only oblige me by enjoying yourselves!" 
And then he turns and extends a couple of 
fingers to some acquaintance, and gracefully 
dropping his eye-glass, inquires suavely 
after his wife and daughters. He does all 
this, too, with such apparent belief that his 
mere solicitude on the subject of their health 
must be of tangible benefit to those inquired 
after, and of extreme gratification to the 
person to whom such inquiry is addressed. 
Occasionally he beats time softly to the 
music, and turning to the nearest bystander, 
observes — " Pretty, isn't it? I made Mac* 
kinder, the bandmaster, send to London for 
those." 

" What, not dancing, Grace ?" suddenly 
observes Sir John. " Are the young men 
of these parts blind, or how comes it that 
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the belle of Aldringham is standing out? I 
consider it a personal affront that my pretty 
god-daughter is not besieged by admirers." 

^^ Not quite so bad as that comes to, Sir 
John/' replied the girl, with a saucy toss of 
her head. " I have had plenty of chances^ 
but I never like dancing much at the bcr- 
ginning of a ball — the finish is so much the 
best, you know. I mean to valse immense- 
ly by-and-by." 

"You are wrong, child," laughed the 
Baronet — "at all events, more prudent 
than the girls of my day were. They were 
won't to dance a ball all out, from post to 
finish. Not such cool, calculating damsels 
as you are, Grace." 

" You will see me dance fast enough pre- 
sently. Sir John," retorted Miss Holbourne, 
with a little nervous laugh. 

" Well, I hope so, or I shall have to ask 
you myself," replied the Baronet, smiling. 
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^^ Now you know the penalty of standing 
still, I fancy I shall soon see you exert 
yourself." 

Miss Langworthy was too much absorbed 
in her own devices to notice her cousin, or 
else the latter's slightly nervous manner and 
somewhat wandering glances would scarcely 
have escaped her keen eyes ; but at this 
present moment she was seated in a remote 
corner of the room, exercising all the artil- 
lery of her fascination on a young Oxonian, 
who was succumbing in a way most deroga- 
tory to the precocious youth of our genera- 
tion. 

It was at this juncture that Reginald Hol- 
bourne and young CoUingham entered the 
ball-room, and made their way leisurely up 
it. Much astonishment was created by the 
appearance of the latter, and several people 
stopped to shake hands and interchange a 
few words with him. Some of the elders 
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were burning with curiosity to see the meet- 
ing between father and son. He has got 
very near to the top of the room, but as yet 
the magnates there have not disoovered 
him. One pair of eyes, it is true, marked 
his entrance, but they have been turned 
carefully in another direction ever since. 
Suddenly he is confronted by his half-brother, 
Robert. 

"Do you know your father is here,Charles?" 
inquires Robert Collingham. 

"No," was the unembarrassed reply; 
" but as we don't speak, it can't much mat- 
ter ta either of us." 

" But consider what the public will think 
of such a state of things. Surely you will 
withdraw?" urged Robert, who had much 
reverence and esteem for the proprieties of 
this world. 

" Most assuredly I shall not ; the public 
is welcome to think anything it pleases, and 
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you and Sir John are perfectly at liberty to 
explain the affair in any way that seemeth 
good to you. I have come to enjoy my 
ball, and intend to do ao, even should every 
one of my ancestors glower at me through- 
out the evening ; " and with that Charlie 
brushed past his brother, and made his way 
to where Mr. Holbourne was standing. 

Sir John could not refrdin from a slight 
change of countenance when he suddenly 
perceived his discarded son within half a 
dozen steps of him. It was but momentary, 
and then his face hardened to granite, and 
he returned Charlie's low bow with a fixed 
icy stare of oblivion as to his very person- 
ality. The young man passed quietly on, 
and holding out his hand, exclaimed, 
" How d'ye do, Mr. Holbourne ?" 
The banker was rather taken aback. He 
had an idea that there was something awk- 
ward in recognising Charlie CoUingham in 
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the presence of Sir John, but still it was 
impossible for hirii to refuse to do so. You 
can't cut a man merely because he has 
quarrelled with his father. So Mr. Hol- 
bourne extended two fingers, after his 
usual manner, and hoped he saw Mr. Col- 
lingham well. 

" Perfectly so, thank you," replied Charlie, 
as his eyes twinkled. " Sorry to see your 
old enemy the gout has got hold of you." 

" Gout ! Pooh ! nonsense 1 — •! never 
have the gout. What put that into your 
head ?" cried Mr. Holbourne, swelling with 
indignation. 

Like most men who have made acquaint- 
ance with the premonitory symptoms, the 
banker was very sensitive to any imputation 
that he was ever a sufferer from that com* 
plaint. 

"Beg pardon," said Charlie, with a 
wicked flash of his dark eyes. ** I thought 
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you were afraid to shake hands, that was 
all;" and in another second he was ex- 
changing greetings with Miss Holbourne. 

" You have kept me a dance or two, I 
hope ?" he said, in a low tone. 

" You can have the next," replied Grace, 
as her face flushed slightly: 

"Thanks ; this is just over. Let me take 
you to get some tea ?" 

Miss Holbourne slipped her hand under 
his arm in reply, and the pair were soon lost 
in the throng. 

Tiddle-de-um-de-dum-d e-de, tiddle-de-um- 
de-di-do, go the fiddles, and all the room is 
whirling round to the inspiriting strains of 
"Skid na ma link." Circled by Charlie 
CoUingham's arm, with sparkling eyes and 
animated face, Grace swings smoothly past 
her cousin, who mutely wonders with whom 
it is she is dancing ; for the rupture with Sir 
John and his son had taken place before 
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Miss Langworthy's first visit to Aldringham, 
and his face was consequently unknown to 
Marion. She is dancing with Reginald upon 
this occasion^ and appeals to him for infor- 
mation. 

" That ?— oh 1 that's • The Disinherited,' " 
laughed young Holbourne. " Haven't you 
ever seen him before? We came down to- 
gether." 

" I don't understand you," replied 
Marion. 

" Well, it's Charlie CoUingham, and his 
father cut him here dead to-night." 

"How foolish of Grace! She ought to 
keep clear of such a complication," said Miss 
Langworthy. 

" Why, good heavens ! she's known him 
all her life. Why shouldn't she dance with 
him? He's done nothing to be ashamed 
of." 

"Yon don't understand these things. 
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Beffnsld. Why didn't yon answer my 
letter, sir ? — and how long are you going to 
stop?'* 

** I most go back to-morrow — ^I can't help 
it" 

^^ Always the same. I see next to no- 
thing of you now/' pouted Marion. " There, 
never mind," she continued hurriedly, see- 
ing that he was about to expostulate. ^^ I'm 
not going to scold or quarrel. I suppose it 
must be so ; and I won't be unreasonable. 
Let's have a galope now, Reginald ; I must 
make the most of you during the short time 
I have you here." And Marion smiled 
fondly up in his face. 

It was at moments like these that Regi- 
nald Holbourne was wont to be seized with 
twinges of conscience, and feel angry with 
himself at the way in which his love for his 
cousin had so unaccountably died away. 
Manfully as he strove to shut his eyes to 
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the fact, he could not altogether conceal it 
from himself. When she upbraided him or 
quarrelled with him — and she often did 
both — ^he felt sadly that it would be 
perhaps better if all were over between 
them ; but when she was all softness and 
affection, as it pleased her to be this evening, 
he blamed himself for the half-hearted 
return he was making for the love that he 
had won. He was a good way off under- 
standing Marion Langworthy as yet. 

But the music has ceased, and people 
crowd down to supper — ^to devour tough 
chicken and ill-cooked ham, to imbibe tepid 
Marsala and sweet Champagne — to sit upon 
narrow benches and straight-backed chairs, 
to struggle for clean plates and cry piteously 
for clean glasses ; to enjoy, in short, all the 
tumultuous revelry of a country-ball supper. 
Stay, there is a couple sitting in a quiet 
corner of the ball-room who seem above 
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such earthy enjoyment. From their close 
propinquity and earnest conversation, I 
think the most casual observer would have 
pronounced them rehearsing the old old 
story. 

"So you did expect to see me to-night, 
Grade ?" 

Miss Holbourne smiled, and gave an almost 
imperceptible nod. 

"Yes, my darling, I came eighty miles for 
the chance of a couple of dances with you, 
and would come four hundred next week 
upon similar terms." 

" Don't be foolish, Charlie. I am afraid I* 
shall get dreadfully scolded about dancing 
with you to-night. How cruel your father 
was to you I " 

" Forbidden ground, Gracie. Didn't you 
promise never to touch upon that subject 
till I can tell you the whole story ?" 

" Yes," replied the girl gravely, " and I 
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can wait and can trust, but I only spoke of 
what I — what all the world saw to-night. 
However wicked you may have been, and I 
don't think you've been very bad," continued 
Grace, with a bright loving smile, " Sir John 
might have recognised you." 

*' You little Fatima, why will you keep 
playing with the key of the forbidden room? 
Do let's leave Blue Beard s closet alone for 

« 

to-night How many more dances am I to 
have?" 

" Only one, I think. Well, perhaps two, 
if we are here long enough. But mind you 
must dance with Marion. Make Reginald 
introduce you when they come up from 
supper." 

Downsfadrs meanwhile Mr. Holbourne is 
in his glory. If there was one weakness 
that possessed the banker more than another 
it was airing his rhetoric. He never missed 
an opportunity of getting on his legs. A 

VOL. L G 
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regular attendant at all kinds of committees, 
boards, &c., he was always taking *^ advan- 
tage of the occasion to make a few remarks." 
Among some few other primitive customs 
retained by the Aldringham elders, was that 
of speechifying a little at the ball supper. 
I need scarcely add that a couple of strong 
policemen could have hardly retained the 
banker on his seat at a time so favourable 
for indulging in his speciality. Even when 
the two or three customary toasts fell neither 
in his province to propose nor to reply to, 
it was easy to introduce a supplementary 
health. When man once abandons himself 
to this permicious gratification, he loses all 
control over himself, and can no more re- 
frain from his besetting sin than the habitual 
gambler from the dice-box. Mr. Holbourne, 
one hand thrust into his waiscoat, and gently 
waving his double eye-glass with the other, 
rolls out his sonorous platitudes with an unc- 
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tuous smile, which seems to insinuate that 
he is adapting his oratory to the capacity of 
his hearers— confining himself to their level, 
in short. This is completely part and parcel 
of the man's character. In the commonest 
relations with his neighbours he always bears 
himself with an air of condescending patron- 
age. He shakes hands, drinks wine with 
them, or accepts their invitations to dinner, 
all with the same pompous air of conferring 
favour — and Aldringham takes him at his 
own valuation. By dint of thoroughly be- 
lieving in himself, he has at last forced all 
his circle and locality to believe in him too. 
He is regarded as an excellent man of busi- 
ness, of considerable talent, and a very good 
speaker. 

But the banker's speech comes to an end, 
winding up with his pet peroration, that " if 
the labours of himself and his colleagues 
have met the approbation of the public, they 

g2 
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are amply repaid for the time and trouble it 
has cost them." It is the final oration, and 
people flock upstairs again to resume their 
gyrations. Marion Langworthy and her 
jumci still linger in the room. The lady 
has thought proper to be extremely senti- 
mental this evening, and latterly she has 
rather abstained from that line than other- 
wise. 

"Well, Reginald," she says at last, "I 
suppose you must take me upstairs now 
^-ours is not an avowed engagement, and 
people will talk. It was very nice of you 
to come, and has made my ball a charming 
one. It seems hard to see so little of you, 
and know, poor boy, that you are slaving, 
while I can do nothing but wait and hope. 
But if men woo and win penniless maidens, 
I am afraid it must be ever so. Ah I had I 
but known I was a portionless girl in those 
early days, I would never have consented 
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to become a millstone round your neck." 
What could a man of Reginald Hol- 
bourne's chivalrous notions do, under these 
circumstances, but protest in the constancy 
of his attachment, scoff at the idea of 
Marion's being a drag upon him, and vow 
that the hope of one day calling her his 
bride offered the strongest possible incentive 
to work. 

This avowal being extracted, Marion en- 
treated to be led upstairs again, feeling that 
she had accompliahed her task satisfactorily. 
At certain intervals she took care that Regi- 
nald should be worked up to this point. It 
was a kind of renewal of the lease she had 
of him — a periodical examination of his 
chains. She liked to sound the moral fet- 
ters in which she held him at stated times, 
for the same reason that the railway official 
taps the tires and axles of the carriages, to 
ascertain that there is no flaw in the metal. 
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The experiment had proved highly satisfac- 
tory, and Marion returned to the ball-room 
in great spirits, and intent upon much danc* 
ing. She was not only very fond of it, but a 
thorough proficient to boot. They do not 
always go together, and any ball-room will 
disclose plenty of very moderate performers, 
pursuing their hobby with most indifferent 
success. However, the same thing might 
be noted on other occasions. Men will hunt 
who can't ride. Men will persist in pigeon- 
shooting who seldom succeed in hitting one. 
Ladies will sing who have no voice. And 
we are all apt to speak when we have naught 
to say. One of the painful requirements of 
society is that of having to evolve conversa- 
tion, when you are conscious of having 
nothing to talk about. To be silent is to be 
voted dull, stupid, or, more ominous ver- 
dict still to an Englishman, " shy." So we 
pour forth our incoherent gabble at such 
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times, and dread the falling through of our 
inane common-places. 

Charlie Oollingham had duly complied 
with Grace's instructions, and been presented 
to Miss Langworthy, but had not obtained a 
dance from that young lady, she pleading 
that her card was full. 

" I can't say I much fancy your cousin, 
Grace," he remarked, as he told her how he 
had obeyed her behest, " though I don't in 
the least know why I should say so. My 
vanity is hurt, perhaps, as I could see pretty 
plainly she was by no means pleased at the 
introduction. And this is our last dance. 
When shall I see you again? Not for another 
four months, I suppose ?" 

^* I'm sure I can't say. I don't even know 
if Aunt Wilkinson will ask me to town this 
season. She said she would, so I live in 
hopes. Shall I write you a line, Charlio^, 
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next time I see a chanoe of our meeting ?'' 
asked Graoe, shyly. 

" Yes, please ; and depend upon my keep- 
ing tryst, let it be where it will. Ah I here 
comes Reginald to summon you. Mr. Hol- 
boume has gathered Miss Langworthy under 
his wing, and evidently means goiug. Good- 
bye, and God bless you, dearest!" And 
pressing her hand warmly, CoUingham re- 
signed Miss Holboume to her brother's 
charge. 

Lighting a cigar, Charlie walked slowly 
home to the " George," musing on the events 
of the evening. 

" Things don't look rosy, by any manner 
of means," he muttered. " The governor is 
determined evidently to have no mistake 
about the terms on which we stand. Old 
Holbourne was not a bit pleased to see me. 
Sum up. Heads of the two families decid- 
edly dead against one. Miss Langworthy 
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not likely, I think, to prove an ally ; doubt- 
ful, perhaps, if she will remain neutral. On 
the other hand, Reginald, when he's put in 
possession of the state of affairs, will, I think, 
back me, and then — psha, deuce take all 
the rest I I have Grace herself on my side. 
How handsome she looked to-night I There 
wasn't a girl in the room to compare with 
her!" 
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CHAPTER V. 



ALDBINGHAM GOSSIP. 



fTlHE day after the fair, the morning after 
-■- the ball, the breakfast after the panto- 
mime, are all wont to be tinged with sombre 
reflections. In the first flush of youth it 
may not be so, but we soon arrive at that 
stage of life at which we begin to ask whe- 
ther the revel is worth the re-action, whether 
such gay evenings are worth such dull morn- 
ings, and whether a calm, humdrum life is 
not most compatible with human enjoyment, 
or, at all events, whether the dereliction of 
our usual habits is to be easily compensated 
. for. The shooting must be good indeed that 
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« 

necessitates an eight o'clock breakfast ; and 
the race course should be a mine of golconda 
that involves an early train, when we have 
passed thirty. We have experienced one or 
two practical sermons upon the text of " all 
is vanity" by that time. We have been 
rudely awakened from some few delusions, 
and we understand Mr. Lowell's lines, 

*^ What infimte odds ^twizt a hero to oome, 
And your only too palpable hero in esse I 
Precisely the odds (such examples are rife), 
Twixt the poem conceived and the rhyme we make 
show of, 
'Twixt the boy's morning dream and the wake up of 
life, 
Twixt the Blondel God meant, and the Blondel I 
know of." 

The breakfast party at Mr. Holbourne's 
this morning is by no means gay. The 
banker has betaken himself to his counting- 
house, but his son, daughter, and niece sit 
languidly round the table, apparently im- 
mersed in their own reflections. The pale 
November sun glints through the windows, 
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and throws an aureat light around Grace's 
rich brown hair, as she toys listlessly with 
her tea-spoon, lights up the fair pale face of 
MissLangworthy, and causesReginald to blink 
over his egg* Marion is musing upon the 
familiar terms her cousins apparently stand 
upon with Charles CoUingham. She is not 
much surprised at Reginald's relations with 
him — ^that is natural, they are nearly of the 
same age ; of course knew one another well 
as boys, and doubtless often met in London. 
But with Grace it is a very different thing. 
How comes she to know Mr. CoUingham so 
well, and why has she never mentioned the 
circumstance ? It is all very well for Regi- 
nald to laugh and say, " they have known 
each other all their lives," but when Mr. 
Collingham disappeared from Aldringham, 
Grace was a school girl of fourteen, while 
he was a young man of twenty-two. It was 
not likely that they could, have seen much 
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of each other at that time. What Charlie's 
reason for attending the Aldringham ball 
could be, unless it was to meet Grace, she 
could not divine. And then Miss Lang- 
worthy bethought her that Robert Colling- 
ham had paid her considerable attention last 
night. It was nothing, of course, to build 
upon as yet, but Marion esteemed Robert 
CoUingham a fish that was well worth 
angling for, if he showed any inclination 
to look at her lure. Meanwhile, she would 
catechise Grace as soon as they should be left 
alone together. 

This was destined to be speedily accom- 
plished, for Reginald, rising, announced his 
intention of making a few calls in the town 
before his return to London, and left the 
house. 

Now Miss Langworthy was a great social 
diplomatist. She very seldom asked a 
direct question upon any point on which she 
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was anxious to be informed, and never com- 
mitted herself to an abrupt interrogatory. 
She would from mere habit put people 
through an insidious cross-examination, to 
arrive at knowledge which they would have 
given her without hesitation had she but 
asked for it directly. On the same principle 
her views and wishes on all points of domes- 
tic polity were always gently instilled, slow- 
ly insinuated, but rarely stated point-blank. 
She gave herself much unnecessary trouble 
at times in this way, but she was one of 
those morbid, scheming persons who cannot 
believe in attaining their ends except by 
indirect means. To use a metaphor of the 
whist-table, she never could resist the temp- 

* 

tation of playing a false card. Nothing was 
too small to engage her attention. In default 
of more extensive machinations, she would 
pass an hour in persuading her uncle to 
eliminate two or three proposed guests from 
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a dinner party, substituting others of her 
own selection without really caring one iota 
about the matter, but simply because it amused 
her to exercise her powers. Had she been 
bom in a higher sphere, and her life been cast 
amongst the politicians of the day, she would 
have been a notable but unsuccessful intri' 
guante. Her partiality for crooked ways and 
occult paths must have always precluded her 
attaining any great success in modern times, 
though in the last century she would probably 
have been a woman of mark. She was un- 
deniably clever, if she could have got over 
her mistrust of humanity; but she could never 
quite grasp the fact that people more gene- 
rally mean what they say. An unnatural 
character, I grant you. Life would be un- 
bearable if such characters were common ; 
but, still, Marion Langworthy at twenty-two 
had arrived at a deduction by no means 
singular in advanced life, of suspecting t 
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hidden motive in the doings of those with 
whom she came in contact. 

It is not so very difficult to understand, if 
you reflect upon it. A schemer yourself, 
and an adapter of chances and opportunities 
to your own designs, you are wont to endue 
your fellow-creatures with similar attributes. 
A confirmed blackleg never can believe in the 
honesty of his associates ; and I should fancy 
a retired burglar would feel misgivings 
about many most worthy and excellent 
citizens, and picture to himself '^ jemmies 
and centre-bits " concealed in their railway 
bags. 

Grace, meanwhile, sits wrapped in day 
dreams — visions in which Charlie Colling- 
ham plays a prominent part. They are not 
actually engaged, he has never asked her to 
marry him, but it never occurs to Grace that 
there is any necessity for that formula pass- 
ing between them. She would have replied, 
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had she been asked, ^' It is just the same as 
if he had — he knows I shall never marry 
any one else." At nineteen we do talk in 
this fashion. 

"Not a bad ball, Grace, was it?" says 
Miss Langworthy. " You seem hardly awake 
as yet. Are you very tired ?" 

" Wide awake, Marion," laughed the 
accused, " and good to dance again to-night, 
if I had but the chance." 

'' Was it not nice Reginald's turning up 
after all ? He travelled down with an old 
friend in Mr. Collingham. He introduced 
me to him, and I was so sorry I hadn't a 
dance to spare. He dances well, too, 
doesn't he ?" 

"Yes — at least, I think so," replied 
Grace. 

"Ah! I forgot. You, are hardly a fair 
judge. People accustomed to dance to- 
gether, get into one another's step; although, 

VOL. I. H 
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by the way, you can't have had much ex- 
perience in that way of late." 

Grace made no reply. She and her 
cousin were very good friends, but Miss 
Holboume was not disposed to make a 
confidante of Marion. 

"He is very good-looking," continued 
Miss Langworthy, meditatively. * "I suppose 
you all knew him very well before he quar- 
relied with his father ? " 

" He was a great friend of Reginald's, and 
very often here in those times." 

"Still, Grace, I think if I were you I 
wouldn't know too much of him now. It is 
awkward, considering the terms we are on 
with Sir John ; and may give rise to com- 
plications,' the which, my dear, are always to 
be avoided." 

^' I have nothing to do with his quarrel 
with his father," replied Grace, with rising 
colour, and a slight treraour in her voice. 
" I know nothing about it ; but as long as 
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Reginald holds to him, I most assuredly 
shall treat him as I always have done." 

I am afraid that whatever the terms her 
brother might have been on with Charles 
CoUingham, would have had but little influ- 
ence on Miss Holbourne's relations towards 
the latter at the present time. 

Neither the flush nor the slight tinge of 
indignation in her cousin's reply escaped 
Marion's notice, but she made answer, gaily, 

" Quite right to stand up for an old 
friend, Gracie ; but you must be so changed 
since Mr. CoUingham last saw you, that I 
almost wonder he recognised you." 

" It would have been still more curious if 
he had not. I met him last year in town, 
when I was staying with the Wilkinsons — 
he is intimate there." 

" Of course — yes — I forgot. I remember 
you told me something about it when you 
returned, but it escaped my memory," said 

h2 
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Miss Langworthy, quietly. " Never having 
seen the gentleman, his name made no im- 
pression, I suppose." 

This was Miss Langworthy's way. When 
she had extracted the information for which 
she had been angling, she was wont to turn 
the conversation off in this wise. 

Grace opened her brown eyes, and gazed 
at her cousin in mute astonishment. She 
was perfectly certain that she had never 
mentioned her having met Charlie CoUing- 
ham in London to her before, but Marion 
was now busying herself about some femi- 
nine work, and had apparently no furtker 
interest in the matter. 

The abrupt appearance of Mr. Charles 
CoUingham at the ball was the topic of con- 
versation at a good many houses in Aldring- 
ham, and its vicinity. Gossip ran riot about 
his meeting with his father. There were 
rumours of a terrible scene between the 
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pair in the cloak-room — certainly it was to 
be admitted that several well-informed 
people held to the opinion that the alterca- 
tion had taken place in the passage. That 
high words had passed between them, was 
past dispute. Little Mr, Griggs, managing 
clerk to Stuff and Severn, the great agricul- 
tural implement makers, had met somebody 
who had it from a friend, who had been 
told by one of the waiters, that the Baronet 
had cursed his son after the most approved 
fashion of bygone melodrama. Mr. Silk- 
stone, the Curate, declared that this version 
was incorrect ; that he heard from the best 
authority — namely, his servant, who had it 
from Duddles the fly-man, who was told it 
by a chambermaid at "The George," that Sir 
John actually struck his son, and dared him to 
ever set foot again in Aldringham, lest worse 
should come of it. But that a serious fracas 
had taken place between father and son, 
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Aldringham entertained no doubt whatever. 

And, of Gourse, once more the original 
cause of the quarrel became topic of con- 
versation. A considerable portion of the 
community held that he had forged his 
father's name to bills of large amount, 
which Sir John had taken up, conditional 
upon his leaving the country ; another 
section pooh-poohed this story, and affirmed 
that he had married a woman of notoriously 
bad character — and there was not wanting a 
third party, who simply shook their heads, 
and wished it had been no worse than that 
They were no gossips, heaven be praised! 
the boy was young, and might live to do 
better — they hoped he might. In the mean- 
while, out of respect to his father, their 
mouths were closed. And yet many people 
had greeted Charlie CoUingham cordially 
enough the night before in the ball-room. 

As for the subject of all this talk and 
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speculation, he had simply never gone to 
bed at all, but, having changed his dress, he 
smoked tranquilly till the departure of the 
early train, and was back again in London 
before Aldringham — that is, fashionable 
Aldringham — had unclosed its eyes. 

Reginald Holbourne got very wrath and 
disgusted in his round of visits. At every 
house he entered he was doomed to hear 
some absurd version of the meeting between 
Charlie and his father. In vain he stood up 
for his friend. Had he seen him since the 
ball? iras the invariable interrogatory; and 
when he was fain to answer No, he was told 
" Ah I of course, then, you can know nothing 
about it. The whole thing occurred just as 
they were leaving." It was useless to point 
out that Sir John had left sometime before 
his son. " Yes, the ball-room, I grant you," 
retorted his opponents ; " but we are quite 
aware that the scene didn't take place there. 
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Sir John is the last man in the world to 
court publicity, and oflfend against good 
taste on such an occasion." 

When Reginald got home, there was only 
time for him to snatch a hasty luncheon and 
catch the train. 

" And what news have you gathered for 
us in your wanderings this morning ?" 
inquired Marion. "What has dear Mrs. 
Methringham picked up out of last night's 
entertainment? How many couples has 
she convicted of matrimonial intentions ?" 

" News I" ejaculated Reginald, with his 
mouth full of cold chicken — " well, Aldring- 
ham is so busy abusing Charlie Collingham 
at present, that they have no capacity to 
take in any other subject. If he had com- 
mitted parricide, they couldn't be more 
unanimous in their abuse." 

"What do they accuse him of, Regi?" 
inquired his sister, somewhat sharply. 
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" Oh ! they have got half a hundred ridi- 
culous stories about some tremendous row 
he had with his father last night after they 
left the ball-room. I don't believe he ever 
saw Sir John except in the room." 

"Nor I," said Miss Holbourne. *' His 
father's recognition, or, rather, non-recogni- 
tion, was not likely to have led to words 
between them." 

" Perhaps not, Gracie," said Miss Lang- 
worthy ; " but there is generally a soupqon 
of truth even in an Aldringham rumour." 

At this juncture the banker entered. 

" Down at last, girls, eh ? and none the 
worse for your dancing, I hope? You're 
just off, I suppose, Regi ? I hear that im- 
pertinent young jackanapes you brought 
down with you contrived to still further 
embroil himself with his father last night ?" 

" I don't believe a word of it," retorted 
Reginald. " But Charlie used to be a fa- 
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vourite of yours — ^what has he done to make 
you speak so bitterly of liim T 

^' London life has not improved him by 
any means. His manner to his elders is 
flippant and offensively familiar. I was 
quite prepared to notice him and be civil to 
him last night, in spite of the peculiarity of 
his position, but the young gentleman 
brushed by me with a careless inquiry after 
my gout. Gout indeed I" and Mr. Hol- 
bourne quite snorted with indignation. 

Reginald made no response. He was 
weary of attempting to stem the current of 
public opinion that was running so strong 
against his friend. He quietly saluted his 
•cousin and sister, shook his £iJthex^B liand, 
and departed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



CHURTON. 



CHURTON MANOR, the seat of the 
CoUinghams, was situated about four 
miles from Aldringham. It stood a little 
way off the road, from which it was ap- 
proached by a short, broad avenue, termi- 
nating in a large gravel ring — a quaint, red 
brick, many-gabled house, that had risen 
from its foundations some three hundred 
years ago, built in the form of an E, as was 
a prevailing fashion of those times, and with 
the escutcheon and motto of the CoUing- 
hams in stone standing out from the brick- 
work above the porch. Indeed, the family 
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arms sculped on stone were let into the 
masonry pretty frequently throughout the 
building. Right and left, as you entered, 
lay the garden, but on the left the garden 
was bounded by some thickly-wooded 
broken ground, while on the right a ha-ha 
separated it from the park, which ran round 
two sides of the house. 

It was a wild, straggling, irregular park, 
interspersed with small coppices, groups of 
Spanish chestnuts, and patches of feathery 
fern, but not distinguished by much fine 
timber, the necessities of a Collingham of 
three generations back having impelled him 
to lay sacrilegious axe on the old oaks 
which had at one time adorned it. How- 
ever, the place was well kept now, and fair 
to look upon in the long Summer days, 
when the chestnuts were in their glory, and 
the coppices were all clothed in bright 
green foliage, and decked with wild flowers. 
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A shrewd, stern, just landlord was Sir 
John, managing his property with a high 
hand, but with a keen eye to its improve- 
ment. Little mercy had he upon slovenly 
farming and thriftless tenants. Such very 
soon received notice to quit their holdings 
on his estate. A more despotic lord of the 
soil never breathed, and woe to the farmer 
who should venture on the slightest breach 
of his covenant without due permission from 
the Baronet. In Ireland he would have 
been shot, or shot at, years before ; and he 
was not at all the man to have been intimi- 
dated had the attempt proved unsuccessful. 
He held he had a most thorough right to do 
what he chose with his own land — to turn 
it into a wilderness or deer-forest, if it 
seemed good to him. But, practically, he 
was by no means a bad, if rather a hard 
landlord. He did not grind his tenants, and 
would lay out money on their farms, once 
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show him proper cause for doing so, exact- 
ing fair interest for such expenditure. He 
was not precisely popular, and yet his de- 
pendents, although they looked upon him as 
a hard man, were fain to confess that he was 
a just one, and that, in his own grim fashion, 
he did them many a kindly turn at times. 
And that, moreover, he would stand up for, 
and fight tooth and nail for any of his own 
people who might be wrongfully dealt with. 
He stands this morning with his back 
to the fire, glancing over the TimeSy and 
occasionally casting a somewhat impatient 
look at the breakfast-table. He has not 
to wait long. The door opens noiseless- 
ly, and a young lady glides softly into the 
room. She is fair, very fair, of medium 
height, and slight, girlish figure. She ad- 
vances somewhat slowly, and with a slightly 
hesitating manner. It does not seem nervous- 
ness, it is too deliberate. Her delicate 
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hands, too, just here and there touch the 
furniture lightly as she advances. So slight 
is this latter peculiarity, that it would have 
hardly attracted attention, except from a 
keen observer. Sir John turns as he per- 
ceives her, and the new^spaper crackles 
slightly in his hand. 

"Ah I my father, I am late, it seems," 
she says, with a smile. " I counted on the 
ball last night making a sluggard of you this 
morning. I might have known you better, • 
though.'' 

"I haven't been down ten minutes,' 
Sylla." 

" No, but you are thirsting for tea, and 
wondering what your housekeeper is about, 
all the same. You shall have some di- 
rectly." 

She had seated herself in front of the urn 
by this time, and her slender fingers were 
busy with the tea-chest, &c. Once more an 
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observer would have been struck by the 
hesitating movement of her hands. She 
never raised a spoon nor a cup abruptly, as 
other people would do, but seemed to linger 
softly over such movements. She lifts the 
teapot very close to the spout of the urn, 
and bends her head forward as she fills it ; 
and, as she pours it out afterwards, it might 
have been noticed that she just touches the 
outside of the upper part of each cup with a 
finger of her left hand. Her arrangements 
being completed to her satisfaction, she ex- 
claims, without turning her head, 

" I have done my share, father ; give me 
something to eat." 

Sir John comes forward, takes his tea, 
and asks, 

" What shall it be, Sylla ? There's cold 
game on the side-board, grilled chicken, and 
boiled fowl here." 

'' Give me some chicken, please. Ah I 
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thanks/' she says, as he places the plate be- 
fore her. ^' And now I want a knife an4 
fork." 

"They are just at your right hand, child," 
replied the Baronet, from the other side of 
the table. 

She does not even turn her head in that 
direction, but her right hand feels lightly 
along the cloth, and from that gesture it 
would have suddenly flashed across a looker- 
on that she was blind. There was nothing 
to show it in the clear, limpid blue eyes. 
Aware of her affiction, you became conscious 
of the fixity of their apparent gaze at times, 
though you would hardly have guessed the 
night that was upon her from her somewhat 
deliberate movements about the room. But 
such was the fact — Sylla CoUingham was 
stone blind. She had not been always so — 
a dreadful fever, with which she had been 
stricken some six years before, although it 

VOL. I. I 
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had spared her life, had bereft her of sight. 
Long and terrible had been her struggle 
with death at that time, and though the 
destroyer had been fain at length to relax 
his grip, yet he had smitten with eternal 
darkness the victim that had so narrowly 
escaped him. Henceforth Sylla CoUingham 
was doomed never more to see the blessed 
sunlight, the flowers, the green fields, nor 
to gaze upon the face of a fellow-creature. 

There is something truly awful in the 
deprivation of sight. To live from thence- 
forth in a density of blackness. I have read 
of many punishments dealt out to man by 
his fellows, but nothing ever impressed me 
as so righteous or tremendous as Eugene 
Sue's description of the putting out the eyes 
of the Maitre dEcoU in " Les Mysteries de 
Paris." He was a hideous, crime-stained 
ruffian of gigantic strength and stature, it 
may be remembered. They blinded him, 
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and cast him back amidst the bandits of 
whom he had been chief, and the terror of 
his quarter became a thing for the gamins to 
mock. 

Sir John, though now a widower, had 
been married twice. His first marriage had 
been one of expediency — he had bartered 
his title for the rich dowry the lady had 
brought him, wherewith to patch up a some- 
what impoverished estate. The issue of 
that alliance had been Robert CoUingham, 
The second time he had wedded to please 
himself, although his bride had come to him 
by no means empty-handed. He was a 
reserved man, and not much given tp 
demonstration of the aflfections ; but it was 
patent to those about him that he was much 
more attached to the two children his second 
wife had borne him, than to the son of his 
first. A hard, stern man by nature, his 

i2 
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patience and tenderness with his afflicted 
daughter were marvellous to see. Never 
did a harsh word escape his lips to her. It 
did not take very much to make the Baronet 
display his bitter temper ; but if one thing 
could kindle his wrath to a white heat, it 
was slight, carelessness, or neglect of any- 
thing appertaining to his daughter's wishes 
or feelings. 

''You have told me nothing about the 
ball, father!" exclaimed Sylla, gaily. "I 
must hear all about it, you know. Who 
were there, and who danced with whom? 
The prettiest girl — name her. Yes, we will 
have that first." 

" I'm too old to be a very good judge of • 
such things. I don't think I even should 
notice how people paired off, if it wasn't fo? , 
you, Sylla." 

"I know you do your best, father, to 
become all eyes for your blind daughter," 
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replied the girl, softly, "so begin. Who 
was the belle ?" 

*' Well, I don't think any one of them all 
beat my god-daughter." 

" What, Grade ? I'm so glad. She was 
pretty as a child ; and I know she must 
have grown up charming. I can tell, in my 
way ; and she often comes here to see me. 
I should have enjoyed her triumph— she is 
one of my special favourites." 

" Then Miss Langworthy looked well — 
always well-dressed, that girl ; and so did 
the Miss Kenningtons. Regmald Holbourne, 
too, was there. He came from town on 
purpose, and goes back to-day." 

" I am sorry," said Sylla, gravely. " He 
always comes out to see me when he is 
down, and I like his visits. But, my 
father, who did Gracie dance with ? Who 
monopolized the belle of the ball ?" 

"She danced with a good many people, 
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child," replied Sir John, gravely — " perhaps 
with your brother Charles as much as any- 
body." 

"Whatl was Charlie there?" cried the 
girl, with quivering lips. 

"Yes," returned the Baronet, curtly — 
*' very much to my annoyance. I left 
earlier than I otherwise should in con- 
sequence." 

" Oh I father," almost whispered Sylla, in 
tremulous tones, " can this sad quarrel never 
be made up between you ? I know not 
what it is ; but you two are dearest in life 
to me, and it breaks my heart when I think 
of it. Surely my brother cannot have sinned 
past forgiveness ?" 

Sir John's face was troubled; but his 
answer came in cold, measured tones. 

" He took his own way, Sylla, in direct 
opposition to my wishes — nay, I may add, 
almost entreaties. I told him he should be 
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no more son of mine if he disobeyed me on 
that whereon we differed. He elected to 
do so. I have no intention of departing 
from my decision. Don't think, child, that 
it has cost me nothing ; I have felt it pro- 
bably more than he has done." 

Excepting to his beloved daughter, Sir 
John would have made this admission to no 
one breathing. 

" Father, I can't believe Charlie has been 
so much to blame as you may think. Ah ! 
if he could but write to meP^ And the 
tears stood in Sylla's eyes as she thought 
how helpless she was — those poor eyes to 
which all was darkness, to which letters 
were sheets of paper containing nothing. 

" Say no more, child. We agreed long 
since that discussion on that point could be 
but painful to both of us. I mentioned 
your brother's appearance at the ball simply 
because you were certain to hear of it from 
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Other quarters. Let there be an end of the 
matter now." 

Sylla bowed her head meekly. She knew 
well every inflection of her father's voice, 
and recognised that she should not further 
her brother's cause by prolonging the con- 
versation. All her curiosity about the ball 
had ceased, and she sat absorbed in old 
memories. 

Her thoughts travelled back to her 
school-room days, when there was no such 
pleasure in life as the obtaining leave to go 
for a long afternoon's ramble or a day's 
'fishing with Charlie. Four years her senior, 
he had ever made a great pet of his little 
sister, and it was constantly due to his inter- 
cession that she received licence to accom- 
pany him on such occasions. She recals 
long gorgeous Summer days when they took 
their luncheon with them, and spent hours 
wandering by wood and stream — when 
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Charlie filled her lap with wild flowers, and 
his creel with trout, sometimes giving his 
rod to her when he had hooked a fish, and 
allowing her the supreme joy and gratifica- 
tion of landing it. How he read the won- 
drous stories of Walter Scott to her under 
the trees, when the trout, grown lazy with 
the Summer heat, refused to look at a fly ; 
or shot squirrels and rabbits for her delecta- 
tion. All these things come stealing back 
to her memory. Then, as the tears tremble 
on her eyelashes, she recals what he was to 
her in those days of convalescence; she 
muses how gentle and tender he had been 
when she reeled back, broken, crushed, and 
blinded, from the very threshold of the 
grave ; how he carried her in his arms to 
their pet seat under the old apple-tree, that 
she might drink in the warm Spring air ; 
how he never wearied of wheeling about 
her chair, and would sit patiently with her 
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hand clasped in his for an hour at a time, 
humouring this whim that came to her in 
that first great agony when she was told 
that eternal darkness was henceforth her 
portion. She thought of all this ; how, with 
a delicacy unsurpassed of woman, he had 
helped hertobear her cross in those days when 
her affliction was still new and all-terrible 
to her. How many a time and oft he had 
thrown over cricket-match or croquet-party 
to loiter through a sunny afternoon by the 
side of his blind sister, and strive, as far as 
might be, to make her forget the night that 
now enshrouded- her. 

Four years had now elapsed since she had 
heard the sound of his voice, and yet, for the 
two preceding years, he had been nearly 
everything to her. In the early stage of 
blindness we must rely upon some one of 
those about us ; we may, perhaps, trust to 
several, in the first instance, but speedily we 
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begin to lean upon one. It may be that that 
one individual has more vivid powers of 
description than the others — it may be that 
his or her mind assimilates more with our 
own ; it may be (and thb is most probably 
the case) that great affection and sympathy 
have led some one of our kindred to dedi- 
cate much time to the soothing of our 
sorrow. This one person becomes in some 
measure " eyes " to us. It is to him we 
look for a true and veracious account of 
what passes. But later on — I am speaking, 
bear in mind, of those deprived of sight in 
the fulness of their strength — nature begins, 
in some measure, to compensate us for our 
loss. The sense of hearing becomes much 
more fine and delicate — the slightest inflec- 
tion of voice is noted, as formerly was the 
play of feature — the perception of touch 
becomes infinitely more acute. It is mar- 
vellous to see the ease with which the blind 
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move about amidst the localities to which 
they are habituated, always, nevertheless, 
with that slight, hesitating, deliberate move- 
ment consequent on some little uncertainty 
as to whether their known landmarks may 
not have been in some way disturbed. 

The separation from her brother had been 
a sore trial to Sylla. Hot tears had she 
shed, and passionate had been her entreaties 
to know in what manner he had so offended 
that he should be banished from his father's 
roof. But Sir John was inexorable, he 
refused to touch upon that point. He strove 
hard to supply Charlie's place, and was 
devoted to every wish or whim of his 
stricken daughter. 

" He cannot be so much to blame as you 
think, papa," she would cry. ** A brother 
who could be so good to me as he has been, 
would never do that which is past forgive- 
ness, if you did but know the truth." 
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"There is nothing further for me to 
know, child. Let the subject never be 
alluded to again, Sylla. It is touching on a 
point which can but be painful to both of us." 

And so all mention of her own brother 
had gradually disappeared from that house- 
hold; the servants had been made aware 
that their places would be forfeited should 
the proscribed name ever escape their lips. 
But it is not to be supposed that Sylla did 
not often think sadly over the bygone days, 
and wonder whether she should ever meet 
Charlie again — and now to hear that he had 
been so near her, that he was gone without 
coming to see his blind sister ! True, she 
knew he could not^-that the servant who 
had admitted him at Churton would have 
been discharged next morning; but it seemed 
cruel, hard, unjust, and Sylla dropped her 
head upon her hand, and thought that it 
was a callous, troublous world she lived in. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE TENANTS OF THE GROUND-FLOOR. 

REGINALD HOLBOURNE, once more 
in the old rooms in Baker Street, 
looks back upon the Aldringham ball with 
very mitigated feelings of satisfaction. The 
renewed assurance of his cousin's love ought 
to have delighted him — that evening should 
have appeared all one roseate dream to 
reflect upon ; but then, somehow, it was not 
80. He could have wished Marion had 
been a little less fond — ^no, it was not quite 
that — ^but he did think that he should have 
been better pleased if she had regarded him 
not quite so much as her own peculiar pro- 
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perty. She had made him feel most 
thoroughly that he was her husband in pro- 
spective. So he was, of course, but though 
he tried hard to cheat himself into the belief 
that he had no wish to recall the past, he 
could not help wincing when his jiancie 
made him conscious of his chains. 

If it had not been for the wreck of 
Marion's fortune, he thought it would have 
been easy to tell her that their engagement 
was a mistake ; but as things were, he look- 
ed upon it that it was impossible to withdraw 
from his plighted troth unless Marion should 
herself express a wish in that respect. She 
had apparently little idea of doing so. 

He had dined alone in his rooms. His 
dinner, after the custom of such banquets, 
when cooked by the staff appertaining to a 
bachelor's lodgings, had proved eminently 
unsatisfactory. The fish had been by no 
means beyond suspicion ; the beefsteak had 
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been tough beyond a doubt ; while nobody 
oould have considered the potatoes boiled 
except the delinquent in the kitchen. He 
has written several sulky letters, such letters 
as a man does write whose food has not 
been to his liking ; and now he has betaken 
himself to tobacco, and the latest fiction it 
has pleased Mudie to bestow upon him. 
The novel interests him, the pipe is sooth- 
ing, and forgetting all past disagrknens^ he 
takes but little note of the hour. The clock 
on the mantelpiece has chimed twelve some 
time back, and still Reginald Holbourne 
reads on. It is a quiet, decorous house, and 
the dwellers therein, except himself, are 
usually all in bed by eleven. 

At length he fancies he hears a bell — an 
unusual circumstance at that time ; he raises 
his head and listens, and is now quite con- 
scious of footsteps and the soft rustle of a 
woman's dress on the landing. Another 
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second, and then comes ^^ a knocking at his 
chamber door." Reginald springs to his 
feet and opens it. 

A candle in her hand, the silken tresses 
tumbling in heavy masses about her shoulders, 
and in deshabille generally, stands a slight 
girlish figure, her face ashy pale, the big dark 
eyes dilated with terror. 

" Pardon me sir," sTie stammers, " I am 
so frightened — my grandfather is so ill ! I 
can't make them hear the bell. Help me, I 
pray, for I don't know what to do !" 

" Of course, but let me see your grand- 
father first," replies Reginald. " I shall be a 
better judge of what is best to do then." 

" Oh ! thank you, this way ; come quick !" 
and the girl glided downstairs, and led the 
way into a room on the ground-floor. 

Lying on the bed, partially dressed, was 
an old man, whose face indeed looked blanch- 
ed with the pallor of death. Prone, nerve- 
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less, and motionless, except for the slight 
quivering of the lips, one might have deem- 
ed that the soul had already escaped its* 
prison-house. A slight froth oozed from the 
poor tremulous mouth, sole sign of vitality 
that yet lingered. Gently Reginald raised 
the helpless gray head a little higher on the 
pillow, and then turning to his companion 
said, 

" Your grandfather is very ill. I am go- 
ing to rouse some of the people of the house 
and then to fetch a doctor. " Don't be fright- 
ened, but sit here and watch. Recollect 
help is coming to you." 

She stared at him wildly, then bending 
forward she whispered : — 

"Do you think he is dying, sir? I have 
never seen him like this before," 

" I trust not — ^we must hope for the best ;" 
and Reginald dashed out of the room. 
Rushing to the top of the house, with small 
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i*everence for the sleepers whose dreams he 
might disturb, he soon roused some of the 
servants ; then snatching up a hat and coat, 
he sallied forth in pursuit of a medical man. 
Half an hour elapsed, during which the girl 
sat with one of the poor lifeless hands clasp- 
ed in her own ; her eyes fixed upon the 
pale face, every nerve strained to catch the 
sound of the approaching succour. A sleepy- 
looking, half-dressed maid-servant sits help- 
lessly blinking in a chair at the foot of the 
bed ; her countenance expressive of the dis- 
may characteristic of her class under such 
drcumstances. Ere hand can touch the bell, 
the quick ears of the anxious watcher catch 
the footfalls on the pavement. 

"The door! — quick, Sarah!" she ejaculates, 
" I hear the doctor 1" 

Another moment, and Reginald Hol- 
bourne, accompanied by a dark, florid, stout, 
keen-eyed gentleman, is in the room. The 

k2 
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Stout gentleman takes in the whole scene at 
a glance, quietly takes a candle from the 
table, and peers into the ashen face that lies 
so still upon the pillow. With practised 
finger and thumb he draws back the eyelid, 
and then quickly and anxiously places Ids 
hand on the sufferer's chest. 

" Vital power barely flickering," he mut- 
ters. " Get some brandy — quick 1" he says 
quietly to Reginald. " If I can get some 
stimulant down at once, all may yet be 
well, but his life at present trembles in the 
balance." 

Holbourne runs up to his own room, 
snatches a bottle from a spirit-case, and is 
back again in a minute. He raises the pa- 
tient's head, in accordance with the doctor's 
directions, and the latter cautiously intro- 
duces the spirit between the bloodless lips. 
At first his efforts seem unavailing, but 
gradually some few drops of the liquid find 
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their way down the unconscious man's 
throat ; even that little seems to rouse him 
into a spasmodic effort to swallow, and the 
doctor's face lightens as he at last succeeds 
in administering very nearly a table-spoon- 
ful. The stimulant tells speedily ; the eye- 
lids flutter tremulously, and a long-drawn 
sigh escapes the sufferer. 

" That's better. Gently, Mr. Holbourne ; 
raise his head a little higher, please. If we 
can only succeed in making him swallow 
that dose over again, we shall do." 

Once more are their efforts crowned with 
success; the patient opens his eyes, and 
gazes feebly about him. With Reginald's 
help the old gentleman was now rapidly 
put to bed. Mutely had his grandchild 
hovered about the room, giving deft assist- 
ance as far as lay in her power. 

"You, I suppose, are his nurse?" said 
the doctor, addressing her, when he had 
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got all arranged to his satisfaction. '' Give 
him a table-spoonful of brandy mixed with 
another of cold water every four hours, till 
I see you again. I shall call in the morn- 
ing ; and mind he is kept warm.** 

*'Will he recover, sir?" said the girl, 
timidly. 

"I trust so," returned the doctor; and 
for the first time it struck him how young 
she was. " Have you no relations to send 
to ?" he inquired kindly. " It will probably 
be a tedious illness, and you had better let 
your friends know that your grandfather is 
seriously unwell to-morrow." 

He had gathered the relationship that 
existed between them from Holbourne on 
his way thither. 

" He has only me, as I have only him," 
returned the girl "gravely. " Good night, 
sir," she continued, extending her hand to 
Reginald. " I can't thank you for all your 
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kindness properly now, but, believe me, I 
am not ungrateful." And then she bent 
h^r head in acknowledgment of their part* 
ing salutes. 

" Sad thing, sir 1 " exdaimed the doctor, 
turning round upon the doorstep. "To 
think of a child like that being left 
alone in the world I I shall pull the old 
gentleman through this attack, I fancy, but 
his life won't be worth twelve months' pur^ 
chase all the same. Do you know anything 
about them ?" 

"Nothing in the least. I told you all 
I knew on our way here. Good night." 

You may inhabit rooms in a London 
lodging-house, and know next to nothing of 
your co-tenants ; but when people live for 
a length of time under the same roof, they 
cannot fail to acquire some knowledge of 
their neighbour's personality and status. 
You pass each other on the stairs, or meet 
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upon the doorstep. The servants, too, are 
wont to be extremely communicative, and 
are willing to volunteer much extraneous 
information, should you hazard inquiry as 
to the name of the people who live above 
or below you. Consequently, Reginald 
Holboume was quite aware that the rooms 
beneath his own were tenanted by a Mr. 
and Miss Gheslett. He occasionally caught 
a glimpse of a pretty girl about sixteen, 
with glossy dark hair, and attired with ex- 
treme simplicity, whom he, of course, recog- 
nised as that young lady ; but that was the 
extent of his knowledge, except that he had 
once heard the maid-servant speak of her as 
Miss Lettice. 

Reginald tumbled into bed, and thought 
little more about th^ troubles of "the 
ground-floor;" but as he went out on his 
way to business the next morning, he tapped 
at the door to inquire after the invalid. It 
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was opened by Miss Cheslett in person, no 
longer in the dishevelled state of last night, 
but with her luxuriant hair neatly braided, 
and a close-fitting grey merino dress, show- 
ing off her lithe girlish figure. 

" Better ? Yes, thank you," she replied, 
in answer to his inquiries. " Better, almost, 
than I >3ared hope for. What should I have 
done without you last night ? It was very 
kind of your 

" Nonsense," interrupted Reginald. " I 
won't hear another word about it. Any- 
body you had awakened would have done 
just the same. My rooms being nearest, you 
of course came to them first. I am glad to 
hear so good an account, and trust to hear 
of still further progress when I return in the 
afternoon." ^ 

She made no answer, but gave him a 
bright little nod as he passed on; and, 
as he walked up to the underground station. 
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Reginald Holboume came to the conclusion 
that Miss Cheslett was a very pretty girl. 

From this day Reginald's intimacy with 
the Chesletts advanced rapidly. The morn- 
ing inquiries speedily led to his going in fpr 
a few minutes; then he had to be intro- 
duced to Mr. Cheslett, and thanked for the 
service he had rendered; then, again, the 
door was often open for air when he came 
home in the afternoon, and if Lettice looked 
up with her bright smile, it was but natural 
that he should stop to exchange a few words 
with her. 

He had lent Lettice some books, also, to 
wile away those weary vigils she had been 
forced to keep, during the first week or so 
of her grandfather 8 illness. The girl had 
asked eagerly for more. Her own modest 
little library she knew by heart, and a fresh 
book was a great treat to her. They were 
poor, and had to study the economies closely* 
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Subscription to a circulating library would 
have seemed, to old Mr. Cheslett, an ex- 
travagance all unwarranted. He himself 
read nothing but the paper, and some few 
volumes of plays. To those fond of reading, 
and with little or no access to a fresh supply 
of mental food, a book new to them is in- 
deed a pleasure. 

I have heard it said that you must have 
at some time known what hunger really 
means to thoroughly appreciate a good 
dinner. That you must have, at some time 
of your life, known what it really was to live 
upon two or three books, I am convinced 
is necessary to thoroughly comprehend the 
blessing of an unlimited supply of them. 
This led, of course, to Lettice consulting him 
about her reading generally. Gradually he 
became a sort of instructor to the lonely 
little girl. She applied to him for assistance 
when passages or authors he recomn^ended 
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proved rather beyond her comprehension. 
Was delighted to pour out her girlish en- 
thusiasm for Scott, Tennyson, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, or Dickens, as he sat drinking tea with 
them. She was a clever, warm-hearted, 
impassioned girl, who had so far enjoyed 
small opportunity of cultivating her mind. 
Such chances as had fallen to her she had 
by no means neglected, but the solitary life 
she and her grandfather led had afforded 
but few opportunities. Now Reginald sup- 
plied her with books in profusion, and Let- 
tice dwelt in Fairyland. She would spend 
the morning over the glowing pages of 
" Kenilworth," scamper round the Regent's 
Park in the afternoon, and come back ready 
almost to weep over the sorrows of Amy 
Robsart, when she ' discussed the story with 
Reginald in the evening. 

From consulting him about books, she 
rapidly advanced to taking his opinion upon 
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all points, and he was now often called upon 
to decide on the colour of a ribbon, or the 
fashion of a bonnet. To an isolated girl like 
Lettice, it may be easily conceived how 
rapidly Reginald Holbourne would become 
all in all. She idealized him. He was the 
first well-educated man, at all approaching 
her own age, she had ever come in contact 
with. What wonder she soon placed him 
on a pedestal, fell down and worshipped 
him ! 

And what, all this time, were Reginald's 
feelings ? Like many young men in such a 
situation, he declined to analyze them. He 
was an engaged man, and therefore there 
could be no harm in showing some kindness 
to this solitary child, whose life was so dull 
and monotonous. He began to feel it plea- 
sant to think, on his way home, that there 
were a pair of soft, dark eyes anxiously look- 
ing out for his coming ; that a pair of quick 
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ears would catch his footfall on the door- 
step, before he could touch the bell ; and 
that a bright, sunny face would welcome him 
the moment the door should open. It was 
seldom, of late, that he had had to ring. 
Lettice generally opened the door for him 
herself. 

So Reginald continued to drop in of an 
afternoon, and talk poetry, and occasionally 
spent his evening in Mr. Cheslett's room. 
Those letters to Marion became more weari- 
some to write week by week, and were a 
source of much mental torture, remorse, and 
bewailing. 

Grandfather Gheslett puzzled Reginald a 
good deal. He was a quiet, courteous old 
gentleman, who said but little, and dropped 
no due from which to infer in what groove 
of life his feet had trod. In the earlier 
stages of his intimacy with the Chesletts, Mr. 
Cheslett's health had of course been cause 
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enough for little conversation on his part. 
But as his convalescence became established, 
Reginald had discovered but two traits in 
his character — firstly, that he was extremely 
well-read in the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
secondly, that he was a man of parsimonious 
habits. This second trait told nothing, the 
probability being that Mr. Cheslett was a 
man of very limited means, and had to 
exercise careful supervision to live as he did. 
Reginald often caught himself speculating 
upon what career Mr. Cheslett might have 
pursued in his youth. Whatever it was, it 
had apparently been by no means prosper- 
ous. Lettice made no disguise about the 
narrowness of their means, and laughed 
merrily over the furbishing up of her old 
bonnets. 

It was one of the young man's whims at 
this time to see how Lettice would look clad 
in silk attire. Thanks to her own clever 
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fingers, and naturally good taste, she was 
always neatly and nicely dressed ; but Regi- 
nald longed to see her in fashionablecostume. 
How to effect this had puzzled him for some 
weeks. He had cast about in his own mind 
for some special pretext on which to present 
her with a new robe, but without success. 
They were walking together one afternoon 
in Oxford Street — no uncommon circum- 
stance with them now — when Lettice, paus- 
ing before a mercer's window, began to 
prattle about the dresses displayed therein, 
and express her opinion as to how they 
would make up. One in particular especially 
attracted her attention, and looking laugh- 
ingly up at Reginald, she exclaimed — 

" How nice it must be to have money — if 
I were rich now, I should go in and buy 
that. How grand I should look in it ! " 

"We will buy that, Lettice, if you like," 
he replied. " Let us go in." 
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But she hung back on the threshold, and 
her face was troubled. Her cheeks flushed 
as she said, 

" I would rather not. I couldn't accept 
that from you, Mr. Holbourne. Please 
come away." 

He had more than once brought her 
home a new ribbon for her bonnet, a book, 
or some such trifle, and Lettice had accepted 
it with delight, and been eloquent in her 
thanks ; but, ignorant of the world's ways, 
and child as she was, her womanly instinct 
told her that she could not accept costly 
gifts at his hands. 

'' What nonsense !" he exclaimed. " I 
should like to see you in that, Lettice. 
Come in." 

''No, no," she replied hurriedly — "I 
couldn't — indeed I couldn't, Mr. Holbourne. 
How stupid I was to 'admire it I but — but," 
and she looked almost ready to cry with 
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vexation, " I did not think you could have 
so misunderstood me." 

"I have not misunderstood you at all," 
he replied. " It was a whim of mine to see 
you in brave array. I forgot for the moment 
that you might not like to accept such a 
present from me. Let us say no more 
about it, Lettice." 

They walked on without further refer- 
ence to the subject ; but it was, neverthe- 
less, forgotten by neither of them. 

When the Queen of Sheba presented 
Solomon with two roses, of which one was 
real, and the other artificial, that sagacious 
monarch called in the bees to assist him to a 
decision as to which was the true rose. 
There are two loves proffering themselves 
to Reginald Holbourne at this present, of 
which the one is a counterfeit, the other 
as pure as ever glowed in a woman's breast. 
I wis he will scarce need such councillors 
when called upon to decide between them. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHARLIE AT HOME. 

A ROOM off Fleet Street : the furniture 
■^^^ of the primitive order. It consists of 
two or three desks, a couple of arm-chairs, 
a strong square table, on which are a paste- 
pot, a pair of scissors, and a pile of news- 
papers. A couple of men stand scribbling 
at the desks ; two more are conversing in a 
low tone at the fireplace. It is the sub- 
editor's room of The Morning Misanthrope^ 
and that valuable journal is at the present 
moment in process of incubation. The Mis- 
anthrope takes a disparaging view of most 
things. It looks upon the country as drift- 

l2 
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ing rapidly to destruction, the Established 
Church as doomed ; it prophesies upheaval 
and removal of ancient landmarks. Very 
pet phrase of The Misanthropes this last ; it 
looks upon the intellect of the nation as 
deteriorating ; that its energies are sapped 
by wealth and luxury, that it is enervated 
both physically and morally, and that a few 
years will see the imposition of the yoke of 
of the invader or the rule of the Commune. 
By no means a cheerful paper to find on 
your breakfast-table, but if you think that 
The Misanthrope had but a limited circula- 
tion, in consequence of its despondent views, 
you are wonderfully mistaken. 

The croakers of humanity are numerous 
as the croakers of the marsh, and The 
Misanthrope appealed to a large class 
of readers when it first put forth its 
gloomy and alarmist columns. Some people 
have a taste for funerals and executions. 
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The room of horrors at Madame Tussaud's 
is generally fairly filled. What crowds will 
throng to gape at a monstrosity I What 
numbers still peruse Dr. Cumming's vatici- 
nations with extreme interest ! To a con- 
siderable section of society the dire fore- 
bodings of The Misanthrope occasioned much 
gratification ; there is a pleasurable excite- 
ment in thinking you live on the verge of 
all the woes of revolution, when in your 
inmost heart yOu feel no real anxiety about 
the safety of the Constitution. It was that 
which made O'Connell so powerful with his 
countrymen. They enjoyed all the glories 
of revolution without its inconveniences 
under his judicious guidance. When 
Smith O'Brien and his coadjutors attempted 
something of the same kind, they fell into 
the mistake of being too realistic. Discom- 
fiture and, still worse, fatality, ridicule, was. 
the upshot of their anarchies. 
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In Ireland to be laughed at is, as in Paris, 
a death-blow to a reputation. 

" There, Drayton !" exclaimed one of the 
writers, " I think that will do. That's as 
much as I can make out of ^ The Commun- 
ists in London ' for the present. It*s a good 
stirring article for elderly ladies or despon- 
dent Conservatives of the old school, and 
should induce a pleasing sensation of our 
being very near the vortex of revolution." 
And leaving his desk, the speaker strolled 
over towards the fire. 

" All right, Charlie, I dare say it will do," 
replied the editor. " You know Bullock, of 
course ?" 

" Oh I yes," said Collingham, as he shook 
hands with the stout, middle-aged man, who 
had been engaged in conversation with 
Drayton. Mr. Bullock and I have passed an 
evening together before this. But what 
brings him here ? Has he brought grist for 
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the mill ? — food for the insatiable maw of 
The Misanthrope F" 

" No. He has come to make a few in- 
quiries about the advertisement sheet. Don't 
you recollect that one we have so often 
laughed over, of ' the rich widow lady who 
wants to meet with another lady of good for- 
tune, and a mind above petty conventionali- 
ties, with whom she might enjoy life, &c.' " 

"Of course! What about it, Bullock? 
I have been consumed with curiosity about 
that advertisement often." 

" Well, sir, I can't exactly tell you at pre- 
sent, but it strikes me forcibly that it is the 
work of an old friend of ours, the clever- 
est practitioner in his line in all London ; a 
man we have had hold of three or four 
times, but who always slips through our 
fingers. A regular eel that chap is ; he's 
lived on the public for years. There's no 
end to his dodges or his aliases." 
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" What did the clerk say who took the 
advertisement, Mr. Drayton ?" 

" Oh, he recollected all about it perfectly. 
A peculiar advertisement like that naturally 
made him look at the inserter. He says it 
was brought by a well-dressed, lady-like wo- 
man, apparently about thirty. What do you 
make of that, Bullock ?" inquired CoUing- 
ham. 

" Nothing that's any good,*' replied the 
detective; "that would be his wife, most 
probably ; quite answers to her description, 
if I am right in my supposition that 
Leonidas Lightfoot is the author of that 
advertisement. But you see, Mr. Colling- 
ham, I have nothing to go on at present. 
No fraud has been committed as yet that 
I am aware of. It only struck me, when 
I saw that notice, that was what would pro- 
bably come of it, and that if I could make 
out where to put my hand on Lightfoot, 
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it would be useful, if my guess proved 
rij/ht." 

"Lightfoot," muttered Collingham, mus- 
ingly ; " I have heard that name somewhere 
— ay, and met the man, if my memory don't 
deceive me." 

"Like enough, sir," replied Bullock. 
" You probably paid, in some shape, for the 
making of his acquaintance, too." 

" Yes, I have it — you are right. I did," 
replied Charlie, with a burst of laughter. 
" It was at Scarborough. I was there with 
Jim Donaldson, and we were smoking our 
cigars in front of the Royal Hotel, when this 
man joined us, asked for the favour of a 
light, and entered into conversation. He 
was as pleasant a companion as one need wish 
to meet with, and his cool, cynical remarks 
upon men and manners amused us both 
much. Finally, he insisted upon our having 
some brandy and water with him, for which 
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he paid. When we got up he said, * Gentle- 
men, I have spent Lmy last three shillings 
in entertaining you, and regret that we shall 
not meet again here, as business calls me 
to the metropolis. I must trespass on your 
exchequer for a couple of sovereigns, to pay 
my railway .fare. I won't put it as a loan ; 
my experience of men tells me they are apt 
to forget such petty borrowings. I only ask 
you to give me a couple of sovereigns, and 
should we next meet under other circum- 
stances, I shall be happy to be a friend to 
either of you. The ups and downs of life are 
so various, and the world so very small, that 
it is only a species of investment after all.' 
Jim and I looked at one another for a mo- 
ment ; we both then burst out laughing — we 
were so fairly taken in. The fellow looked, 
too, as cool and unabashed as if he had made 
the most ordinary proposition in the world. 
However, it ended in our giving him what 
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he asked for. He thanked us quite airily, 
hoped we should have a pleasant time of it, 
and left without showing the slightest sense 
of being under any obligation." 

" And you have never seen him since ?" 
asked Drayton. 

"No, I have not; but, odd to tell, Donald- 
son met him one day at the Croydon 
station. He came up at once, said, ' How 
do you do ?' and then added, ' going to town, 
I suppose T ' Yes,' replied Jim. ' Most 
fortunate I You once took a railway ticket 
for me ; I have now the opportunity of ac- 
knowledgingthe courtesy.' Before Jim could 
say a word he had disappeared into the book- 
ing-oflSce, from which he emerged in a few 
moments with a first-class ticket for London. 
* There,' he said, presenting it gravely. ' I 
told you the world was small. You assist 
your fellow-worms here, they assist you 
there. It comes to exactly the same thing 
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in the end. The wealth of the universe, in 
its ebb and flow, must, of course, pass through 
the hands of the intelligent. Whether one 
is in the flood-tide or the neap, is a mere 
temporary accident.' They travelled up to- 
gether, and parted excellent friends." 

" That was Lightfoot all over," remarked 
Mr. Bullock, philosophically. *'Some on 
'em never pays, but he always was good for 
about eighteenpence in the pound, and that's 
what has saved him so often. If I order 
five hundred pounds worth of goods, and 
pay twenty-five on account, and a trifle 
more the moment I am dunned, no jury, 
you see, will convict me of ' obtaining under 
false pretences.' That's the principle he 
goes on. But I must be off. Morning, 
gentlemen ; and thank you, Mr. Drayton." 

''Always welcome to any help we can 
give you," replied the editor, as the detective 
made his way to the door. " Now, Charlie, 
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if you have any valuable ideas to impart, 
let's hear them." 

'' Bless you, I'm played out — sucked dry 
for the present. I have gone down to the 
very lees yonder," and Collingham jerked 
his head in the direction of the desk, where 
his still wet manuscript was lying. " No, I'm 
off home — good-bye." 

Once in the street, Charlie turned his 
face westwards, and strode manfully along. 
All this was part of the daily routine of his 
life. Upon his quarrel with his father, he 
had found himself left to confront life upon 
something under two hundred a year. He 
fell back upon his pen, to supplement that 
somewhat insufficient income. As a matter 
of course, at starting he found this very far 
from a profitable avocation. But matters 
had mended in this respect of late, and he 
was now thoroughly accredited of the guild, 
and very fairly paid, to boot. He tramps 
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up the Strand, turns down Spring Gardens, 
and stretches away across St. James's Park, 
up Constitution Hill, then, turning to the 
left, proceeds to make his way in the direc- 
tion of Brompton. Upon arriving at a quiet 
little house in Pelham Street, he applies his 
pass-key, enters, and runs upstairs. As he 
throws open the door of a sitting-room on 
the first-floor, a man some two or three 
years older than himself raises his head 
from the table at which he is busy writing, 
and says, 

" Back rather earlier than' usual, eh, 
Charlie ? The funereal journal, I presume, 
was flush of copy to-day ?" 

" Yes, we had stuff in hand, and were 
not called upon to rack our brains to any 
great extent to fill up. How goes on 
* Caspar's Courtship ?' " 

** Pretty fairly. I have been hammering 
at it the last three hours, and done some 
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decent dialogue, I think. But ring for 
Dulcibella — I am going to knock off now ; 
and the spirit moveth me to imbibe in some 
fashion." 

The speaker was Jim Donaldson, the 
dramatist, of whom we have already heard 
mention. He was Collingham's great chum, 
and had been mainly instrumental in putting 
him in the way of getting literary work on 
his first start in London. They had been 
friends at the University, and were now 
joint tenants of the house at Brompton. 

The room is a very type of such an apart- 
ment as men of their pursuits would inhabit. 
There is a writing-table under each window ; 
a round table in the centre, strewn with 
magazines, books, and newspapers — a few 
odd volumes lie scattered on the carpet ; a 
sofa ; a couple of easy-chairs, and a piano, 
are amongst the furniture. On the top of 
the latter lie half a dozen or so of play- 
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bills. The looking-glass is stuck full of 
cards, most of them having a theatrical 
tendency ; while the mantelpiece is littered 
with pipes and cigar-cases. The walls are 
decorated with some good proof engravings, 
and a few photographs of popular actors 
and actresses — gifts these latter to Donald- 
son, and for the most part commemorative 
of successes obtained by the donors in some 
one or other of his comedies. 

But here the door opens, and Dulcibella 
makes her appearance, a buxom young 
person of about thirty ; she is the daughter 
of their landlady, and acts as parlour-maid. 
She is a great favourite of the young men, 
and is regularly re-christened about once a 
fortnight. They tell her gravely that it is 
necessary for their work ; that every time she 
is re-christened, she represents a fresh heroine 
to them ; that they draw from the life, and 
that it is requisite to keep the model always 
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before the eye ; so that it is incumbent upon 
her to humour their whims in this particular 
— ^that any mutiny on her part might lead to 
the utter destruction of a comedy, or anni- 
hilation of a magazine article. 

^^It is not that you are the exact image, 
you know," said Donaldson to her, gravely, 
upon one occasion ; " but you represent the 
rough marble, Polly, which I intend to 
mould into grace and beauty." 

" Go along with your chaff, Mr. Donald- 
son," replied Miss Meggott, promptly. " You 
can call me what you like, only mind, don't 
forget I have my order as usual for the first 
night." 

^^ Sophonisba, thy mandate shall be 
obeyed," replied the dramatist. 

She happened to be Sophonisba that 
week. But Polly Meggott was no fool, and 
laughed over her numberless titles as much 
as anybody. She took the greatest pride in 

vor. L M 
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the doings of both her masters, read 
CoUingham's lucubrations in the Morning 
Misanthrope^ or articles in the Magazines, 
and expressed her opinion freely thereon ; 
while it must have been a grievous mis- 
chance that prevented her attending the first 
night of one of Donaldson's comedies ; and 
the pit or upper boxes held no more enthu- 
siastic supporter than Polly Meggott was 
w6nt to be on such occasions. 

Moli^re, it is said, used to test his work 
by reading it to his housekeeper, and Jim 
Donaldson always declared that he had 
been indebted to Polly Meggott for more 
than one shrewd hint, after Polly had 
witnessed a representation, and that he had 
occasionally either cut or added indirectly at 
her instigation. 

^^Now, young people, what is it?" in- 
quired Miss Meggott, her bright, black eyes 
twinkling with fun. " YouVe been churn- 
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ing your brains hard all the morning, Mr. 
Donaldson, I know ; I only hope the buttet 
came at last. But, as for Mr. CoUingham, 
there, he's home before his time ; that means 
watering the milk. You'll read washy to- 
morrow — I know you will." 

** Duldbella, you are forgetting that you 
are a princess this week, and that washy is a 
term not in vogue in courtly circles," retorted 
Charlie. 

" No, and skim milk ain't in vogue, as you 
call it, anywhere." 

" Duldbella," said Donaldson, " you must 
be more careful about your grammar, in your 
present exalted position. I never can get 
you to recollect your situation." 

" Oh 1 bother my grammar I" retorted 
Polly, laughing. " The reviewers will, may- 
be, pick holes in some of your own. But," 
she continued, with suddenly assumed 
gravity, " did your Excellencies ring ?" 

M 2 
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" * Crave my presence,' would be the neat 
way to put it/' rejoined Donaldson. " Yes I 
thy worshippers are athirst, and would fain 
partake of soda and sherry, peerless 
Duldbella!" 

"To hear is to obey, Commander of 
the Faithful !" replied Miss Meggott, with a 
low reverence, the eflfect of which was, in 
some measure, spoilt by a palpable wink, 
and she vanished in search of the required 
potables. 

Polly often entered into the spirit of her 
various nicknames, and, from much frequent- 
ing of theatres, had acquired a mixed and 
miscellaneous jargon of melo-dramatic lan- 
guage, which she at times produced effective- 
ly in such assumptions. 

" Well," said Jim at length, after he had 
induced his pipe to go to his satisfaction, 
"what news have you collected in your 
walks abroad ?" 
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*^ Nothing much. Stopl — by the way, 
who do you think looked in at our shop to- 
day in search of information ? — Bullock !" 

" Ah I that's worth hearing about. What 
did he want?" inquired Donaldson, lazily. 

**A particular friend of yours, Jim — 
Lightfoot to wit.'* 

"No! Goodness gracious I I trust my 
esteemed friend Lightfoot hasn't sailed a 
little too near the wind, and entangled him- 
self amongst the quicksands of the law." 

" Well, not exactly that," replied Colling- 
ham, " but the lynx-eyed Bullock thinks he 
probably may do so shortly. You recollect 
that queer advertisement in our paper ? I 
pointed it out to you the other day." 

Jim nodded assent. 

** Well, that is presumed to be Mr. Light- 
foot's handiwork, and the swindling of some 
demented female the object." 

" Ah I" laughed Donaldson, " I shouldn't 
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wonder. I recollect the day I came up 
with him from Croydon that great philoso- 
pher observed: *The foolishness of men 
passeth belief, but the credulity of women 
is beyond all comprehension.' He further 
remarked very severely on the simplicity of 
the police, who, he declared, seldom suc- 
ceeded in bringing home a great crime, 
except it had been committed by an un- 
educated person. ^The educated criminal 
often convicts himself from mere foolhardi- 
ness,' he said ; * long evasion of the law is 
apt at last to induce a coutempt for the most 
ordinary precautions, and then, forsooth, 
you hear of the intelligence of the police.' 
No, Charlie, I shall back my friend to beat 
Bullock, let alone his last observation." 

" And what was that ?" 

" Why, as we shook hands, he said, * I 
can see you don't believe what I have been 
telling you. Well, if ever you want to test 
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itj employ me to obtain you any information 
anywhere against the police. You shall give 
me forty-eight hours start, for this reason : 
I don't want the waters muddied before I 
begin, and I will guarantee that what you 
desire to know is in your hands considerably 
more than two da5's before you obtain that 
intelligence from the police.' 

" Now, your Serene Highnesses," observed 
Miss Meggott, as she entered with a tray. 
" Here we are — the sherry you alluded to, 
because it sounds well, and the brandy you 
mean having, I suppose, because it drinks 
better. Now look sharp ; the cork is nearly 
out," continued Polly, who was busily mani- 
pulating a bottle of soda-water. " Cognac 
for two ? — I knew it ! Bless you, my 
cherubs !" 

"Dulcibella, you're forgetful of your 
noble station, and are waxing into most 
derogatory language." 
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their trust, and stigmatizes the people gene- 
rally as barbarians, lost to all sense of the 
beautiful and antique, who could allow such 
neglect of the grand old temple erected by 
their forefathers. 

Aldringham chafes under the attack, the 
more restlessly because it is aware that the 
castigation is founded upon fact — that petty 
squabbles have for some time vexed the 
vestry meetings on the subject; that the 
rector's appeals have been a good deal pooh- 
poohed, and that much wrangling has 
for some time taken place about whose 
bounden duty it was to put his hand deep 
into his pocket concerning these repairs. 

But now much angry controversy has 
arisen. Men have rushed unguardedly into 
print, and find, as usual, that they have 
committed themselves much deeper than 
they dreamed of. They have written in 
their wrath, and said that, if that incompe- 
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tent, incapable body, the vestry, would but 
do their duty, there was no lack of money, 
and that they, the writers, were good for 
various specified sums. The vestry had 
woke up, and resolved that Aldringham 
Church should be thoroughly restored ; and 
the irritated correspondents of the local 
prints found that they were taken at their 
word. 

To express indignation requires prudence ; 
to put such feelings into writing, great dis- 
cretion ; but before you place them on 
record in print, I would advise you to think 
much of it. That cutting, sarcastic letter of 
yours appears so crushing till the rejoinder is 
read, and you never can measure your ad- 
versary's power of retort. He may be the 
stupidest man that ever lived, but it does 
not follow that he does not reckon a wicked 
pen amongst his friends and acquaintance. 
Once embarked in controversy in print, you 
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can form no idea with whom you are con- 
tending, and fall into grievous error if you 
think that your battle lies with your acknow- 
ledged antagonist only. 

Aldringham, having settled upon restoring 
its church, of course resorts to raising funds 
by every conceivable method. There were 
not wanting in Aldringham, any more than 
there are elsewhere, a class of people who 
look upon all such exigencies as a subject 
from which much diversion may be ex- 
tracted — people who throw flowers around 
taxation, who pick your pockets in kid 
gloves, and help to levy the rate by various 
social impositions. There are many sources 
open to these pleasure-loving plunderers. 
You can have a ball, a flower-show, a 
bazaar, theatricals, &c., in aid and benefit 
of a church restoration fund — the latter, 
perhaps, the least productive of all, though 
by no means the least popular. Aid- 
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ringham thought it would have a bazaar* 
A very good notion this, and, worked with 
any ordinary judgment, certain to produce 
a profitable return. In Ireland, where it is 
thoroughly understood, it is the most poetic 
robbery the writer ever had the privilege 
of witnessing. They know something about 
it in the Canadas, but in England the sci- 
ence is but imperfectly comprehended. 
Of course the two primary adjuncts are 
plenty of pretty women as stall-holders, and 
plenty of wandering bachelors to flirt with 
them. Don't mind the latter being impe- 
cunious, they will probably be far more 
lavish of their money than much richer men. 
I have seen an ensign, or briefless barrister, 
scatter the contents of his purse on such oc- 
casions in a way that would have made one 
of your county big-wigs stand aghast. It is 
true that you soon get to the end of the one, 
but then you perhaps never get to the be- 
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ginning 6f the other. As for the trash and 
trampery that go to furnish the stalls, there 
can never be much difficulty about accumu- 
lating that. To a large portion of the 
maidens of England, collecting for a fancy* 
fair is a species of mild excitement, and the 
occasion of much exaltation and exaggera- 
tion. They narrate wondrous fables of what 
their fingers have accomplished, and dis- 
parage each other's work with charming 
unanimity. Some backsliders among them, 
I know, buy, and fraudulently send the 
goods so acquired as the result of their 
labours. But then we all know the whole 
thing is a fraud from beginning to end, so 
what can it matter ? In my natural indo- 
lence I cannot help siding with these in- 
genious sinners, and hath not Mr. Mortimer 
Collins told us that "to laze" is to live 
long? 

It will, of course, be surmised that if 
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Aldringham was to have a fancy-fair, it 
would be incambent that Mr. Holbourne 
should be one of its managers. As the 
affair verged upon fructification, the banker 
as usual softly insinuated that he was the 
original promoter of the scheme. 

(( Un sot trouve toajottrs on plus Bot qui 4'adimre," 

saith the French poet, and your social im- 
postor is never without his worshippers. 
There was a considerable section of the town 
that quite took the worthy banker at his own 
valuation, and they, of course, were in 
ecstasies at the idea. His daughter and 
niece were enthusiastic on the subject. The 
managing, or manoeuvring for the manage- 
ment of anything, had ever keen attraction 
for Marion. Here she was on the ladies 
committee, and in her quiet, smooth way was 
probably the very goddess of discord in that 
assembly. She assented to every proposi- 
tion, and was apparently the quietest, least 
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obtrusive lady amongst them. But if Miss 
Langworthy went the length of gently de- 
precating any resolution that was come to, 
or even bending her delicate brows in silent 
disapproval thereof, so assuredly would a 
counter proposition be brought forward at 
the next meeting, be fiercely contested, and 
not improbably carried. Yet Marion was 
never a speaker on these occasions, nor did 
any proposition ever emanate from her. But 
Miss Langworthy was a real artiste in twist- 
ing people round her fingers. 

To give an instance of Marion's talents. It 
had been somewhat sharply debated as to 
whether a post-oflSce should be allowed or 
not; and there was evidently a strong feeling 
against it upon the part of the committee, 
composed, for the most part, of matrons and 
spinsters well stricken in years. Now, this 
particular avocation of post-mistress Marion 
had destined for herself from the commence- 
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ment. But she said not a word in support 
of her scheme when she saw that the main 
body of the committee were against it, and 
voted with the majority that it should not 
be. But Miss Langworthy intended there 
should be a post-office, for all that. When 
the meeting broke up, she attached herself 
to a Mrs. Kennedy, who had been a moder- 
ate supporter of the post-office scheme, and 
walked away with her. 

"My dear Mrs. Kennedy," said Marion, 
in her most mellifluous tones — and Marion was 
gifted with that sweetest of woman's attri- 
butes, a soft voice — " a girl like me cannot 
venture to pronounce an opinion amongst her 
seniors, but I do think that Mrs. Methring- 
ham treated your scheme about the post- 
office with scant courtesy to-day. As you said 
so justly at the time, it is a stall that is usual- 
ly productive of considerable returns. 

Now this was an ingenious perversion of 
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what Mrs. Kennedy really had said. She, a 
doctor s wife, and somewhat blunt-spoken 
to boot, had observed in reality that ^^ if any 
of the yoong ladies fancied managing such 
a gimcrack arrangement, she for her part 
did not see why they should not do so." 

^^ I don't know about that, child,*' replied 
Mrs. Kennedy curtly, " but Margaret Meth- 
riugham is not given to the display of much 
civility at the best of times." 

That these two had a wholesome dislike to 
one another, of course Marion knew well. 

"Still, Mrs. Kennedy, I. don't think she 
was justified, after a lady of your standing 
on the committee had expressed herself so 
much in favour of the device," continued 
Miss Langworthy, " in saying that it was a 
senseless arrangement, and only led to an 
interchange of idle mock correspondence, 
by no means conducive to the good of any- 
body engaged in it." 
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This again was not exactly what Mrs. 
Methringham had said. Her observation in 
reality had been that "it was a rather 
senseless arrangement, and not likely to be 
conducive of much benefit to the object 
they were engaged in — promoting the funds 
for the restoration of the church. 

" I am not going to be put down by 
Margaret Methringham," replied Mrs. Ken- 
nedy. " I don't see why a post-office should 
not bring in as much money as any other 
stall. But you — you little humbug I why, 
you voted against it yourself." 

" I, Mrs. Kennedy 1 You don't call mine 
a vote, do you?" replied Marion, smiling. 
"I don't presume to have an opinion, I 
merely give my formal assent to what the 
majority approve ; but I don't quite think 
that your proposition was allowed fair play 
to-day. Mrs. Methringham is a wee bit 
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dictatorial at times, and a little overrides the 
rest of us. Good-bye." 

If it had not been for Miss Langworthy, 
Mrs. Kennedy would never have given this 
post-office scheme another thought. But 
her eyes wete now opened, and she resolved 
that Margaret Methringham should have her 
own way no longer. 

Miss Langworthy paid a good many visits 
that week, and in every instance did she 
manage more or less to insinuate that Mrs. 
Methringham had treated the committee of 
which she was president with much dis- 
courtesy. At the next meeting, when Mrs. 
Kennedy, who had been chewing the cud of 
her wrath for a week, and fiercely canvass- 
ing for support amongst her friends, moved 
that there should be a post-office, and that 
Miss Langworthy should preside thereat, 
two-thirds of the committee voted in support 
of her resolution, and Mrs. Kennedy enjoyed 
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the ineffable satisfaction of feeling that she 
was not to be put down by Margaret Meth- 
ringhara, whatever that lady might think on 
the subject. 

All this was pure enjoyment to Marion. 
She delighted in plotting, scheming, and 
counter-scheming. The fruit that could be 
had for the picking, however fine, lacked 
value in her eyes. Better far the unripe 
apricot, which had cost an afternoon to 
wheedle the gardener out of. 

Grace, too, had entered thoroughly into 
this Bazaar affair. No thoughts such as rack- 
ed her cousin's scheming brain troubled bonny 
Grace Holbourne. She cared not a whit 
whether she was to have a stall or not. But 
she was fain to confess that Aldringham was 
a little dull ; the fancy fair was certain to 
bring people together, and then perhaps a 
dance or two might spring out of it. So 
Grace supported the movement with all her 
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might, and worked, and begged, and bought 
all sorts of nicknacks, that oould be of no 
possible use save to sell. 

However, it was all settled now. Miss 
Langworthy, assisted by Grace, was to be 
post-mistress at the forthcoming Bazaar, and 
the two were now busy penning jesting 
epistles for every one of their acquaintance 
likely to be there, and nondescript notes 
that might be sent to suit such applicants as 
they had no previous knowledge of. 

There can be no stall in a fancy-fair pro- 
ductive of such fun to the proprietors or 
crowd as the post-office, providing the 
managers thereof are young ladies of wit 
and esprit. I have known a young lady 
find a husband in the superintendence of 
such an establishment. He had never seen 
her before, but continued to ask for letters 
at sixpence apiece through two long Sum- 
mer days; and posted answers to all of 
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them, of course read by the proprietress, as 
if she had held office m the black-room of 
the post-office of the French empire. They 
knew each other passably well at the ex- 
piration of that two days' correspondence, 
and were married a few months afterwards. 
It is the only system I know of that admits 
of pouring in a dozen odd love-letters per 
diem^ and is a special dispensation of Provi- 
dence for such as may be stricken by love at 
first sight. 

But the eventful day has at length 
arrived — a delicious May morning heralds 
the opening of the Aldringham Fancy Fair. 
Grace is down, and flitting about the garden 
before breakfast, listening to the mellow 
whistle of the blackbird, or full song of the 
thrush ; drinking in the soft balmy air, and 
gathering a bouquet of bright Spring flowers, 
fresh as her own fair face I At last she 
trips through the drawing-room window, 
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pauses there a moment to rout out some 
thread from her work-basfcet, wherewith to 
tie up her flowers, and then proceeds to the 
dining-room. 

" Good morning, my father ; here are 
violets for your button-hole," she exclaims 
gaily as she enters. " Is not this a fit day 
on W/hich to plunder the innocents ? What, 
Marion not down, and she knowing how 
much we have yet to do I However, there 
is a bouquet for her all the same," and 
Grace tossed the work of her deft fingers 
into her cousin's plate. 

"Thank you, my dear," said Mr. Hol- 
bourne, as he placed the violets in his coat. 
" Yes, the weather is as perfect as the rest 
of our arrangements." In his own mind, 
Mr. Holbourne had an undefined idea that 
the weather was in some degree his doing. 
"Most fortunate I succeeded in making 
them fix upon to-day. I assure you, Grace, 
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I had great difficulty — there was a strong 
party who were all for postponing it till 
next week. Impossible to say what the 
weather may be then^^^ and Mr. Holboume 
delivered the last sentence with an inflexion 
of voice that clearly indicated that there 
could be no doubt it would be bad. 

" I am dreadfully late !" exclaimed Miss 
Langworthy, as she at last made her appear- 
ance. "Good morning, uncle. Thanks, 
Grace. How good of you to pick me such 
a charming nosegay ! We must positively 
be off to the Corn Exchange as soon as we 
have swallowed our breakfast. We have 
got to arrange all our letters ready to our 
hands — ^in fact, to set our office in order.'* 

Once up, Marion was energetic enough, 

and speedily carried off both her cousin and 

her uncle to the scene of action. 

^ Mr. Lowell laughingly tells us that 

" perhaps the noblest, as it is one of the 
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most difficult of human functions^ is getting 
Something (no matter how small) for 
Nothing." At a fancy fair the whole 
ingenuity of the man is engaged in the 
endeavour to obtain, in return for his 
money, not its worth — that would be absurd 
to expect — ^but something that it is possible 
to conceive may at some time be of use to 
him. The vocation of the lady stall-keepers, 
of course, is to plunder the male creature to 
the full extent of their capabilities, parting 
with as little of their useless goods as may 
be in pursuance of such design. 

But it is, after all, not the legitimate 
traders — it is not the occupants of tables 
that perpetrate the greatest iniquities. The 
class that the hapless bachelor, involved in 
the dread whirlpool of a bazaar, cannot 
escape from, are the privateers — those be- 
witching young ladies that sail about the 
room^ and insist upon your taking tickets for 
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lotteries. I once asked a very pretty 
marauder of this kind, in my innocence, 
which was her stall ; she flashed her bright 
eyes upon me for a moment, and then re- 
torted, with a contemptuous pout, *' I never 
take a stall — it is so slow ! But if you 
think I can't make as much money as most 
of those that do, you are mistaken." I 
looked incredulous. " Ah ! you don't 
believe me. Well, go and ask Kate 
Sherrington there how much she has taken 
this afternoon ; she's a pretty girl, and not 
likely to let you even ask without exact- 
ing tithe. For me," and she laughed 
merrily, " I have these braces," flourishing a 
prettily-embroidered pair in my face. " I 
have raflled them six times, and I have them 
still, to say nothing of all but five pounds 
that they have brought me. You see," she 
continued, in a burst, of confidence, " I 
never admit that my lottery is quite full, so 
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I keep the two or three remaining tickets, 
and, as I make out the lots, I, of course, 
always reserve the winning ticket for my- 
self!" 

The Aldringham Bazaar is in full swing- 
there is a band playing at one end of the 
room, and a refreshment-stall is doing a 
brisk trade at the other. Bright and pretty 
look the gaily-dressed tables, brighter and 
prettier still, for the most part, the gaily- 
dressed damsels behind them. The post- 
office is a most decided success. Miss Lang- 
worthy has good taste, and it has been 
attractively fitted up ; some of the letters, 
too, have been smartly penned, and provoke 
much laughter from their recipients. Busi- 
ness there, in short, is decidedly brisk, and 
it is rapidly buzzed about the room that you 
may obtain some fun there for sixpence. 
As you can obtain nothing else for that con- 
temptible coin in the building, it were as 
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well, perhaps, to try your luck in that 
direction. Miss Langworthy is in ecstasies. 
An ingeniously-worded letter to Robert 
Collingham has drawn forth a somewhat 
animated reply, and a call to know if there 
might not be another letter for him, which, 
of course, Marion hastily indites, and so the 
game goes on. 

Presently a stranger lounges in front of 
the office, quietly puts down sixpence for 
postage, throws a letter through the win- 
dow, and leisurely moves on. It is addressed 
to Miss Langworthy. Marion tears it open 
— she has received quite a score, of one kind 
or another, already, but certainly not one 
like this. It ran as follows : — 

" A lady who can show such intelligence 
in the management of a mock post-office, 
probably dedicates her powers to the man- 
agement, at times, of the more serious affiiirs 
of real life. It is possible she might, at 
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some period, require the assistance of a con- 
fidential agent. Say for the obtaining of 
information about some subject, or about the 
doings of some person in whom she might 
be interested — their address, habits, mode of 
life, &C. The writer can be relied on, would 
be at all times happy to place himself at 
Miss Langworthy's commands, and feels con- 
fident he should give satisfaction. An ad- 
vertisement in the Times to Z, three asterisks, 
B, would at all times ensure attention." 

Marion gave this letter but little thought 
at the moment. It arrested her attention, 
and that was all; but instead of tearing it up, 
as she had the greater part of her correspond- 
ence, she thrust it into the pocket of her 
dress, to bear company with one or two 
other notes that had tickled her fancy. 

Now the writer of that note, as the reader 
will doubtless surmise, was no other than 
Mr. Lightfoot If it should be deemed that 
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that philosophical gentleman was impru- 
dent in trusting himself so soon again in a 
town in which, to put it mildly, there might 
be supposed to exist considerable prejudice 
against him, I can only say that I have as 
yet scarcely succeeded in making known 
Mr. Lightfoot's transcendent talents. The 
Mr. Lightfoot of to-day could pretty confi- 
dently defy recognition as the Mr. Light- 
foot of six months ago. The somewhat 
over-dressed gentleman, in a light over- 
coat, white hat, and flower in his button- 
hole, bore not a trace of resemblance to the 
sanctimonious philanthropist of last Winter. 
Mr. Lightfoot, in short, changed his skin 
much ofbener than a snake. His appearance 
at the Aldringham Bazaar was the result of 
pure accident. Travelling on what he would 
have designated professional business, he 
suddenly found, as the Americans have it, 
that he had '^ missed connection," and had 
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to wait some three hours at Aldringhatn 
before he could get on to Loudon. Mr. 
Lightfoot accordingly strolled into the town, 
and seeing the flags flying in front of the Ex- 
change, paid his shilling and went in; There 
was no saying but that something might 
turn up to benefit a man of his intelligence, 
when he found divers of his fellow-creatures 
employed in cajoling the public. Thanks 
to his previous visit to Aldringham, he knew 
all the leading inhabitants of the town by 
sight. It was part of the adventurer's busi- 
ness. He acquired that sort of knowledge 
about any place in which it might be his lot 
to spend a few days, from sheer habit. He 
was gifted with a most retentive memory, 
both for names and faces, and was an adept 
in drawing people on to talk. 

There are, say the barristers, two styles of 
cross-examination, equally deadly in the 
hands of a master of that art. The one is 
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quick, sharp, incisive, relentless, treating the 
witness much as a bull-terrier handles a rat, 
and literally' shaking the truth out of him ; 
the other insidious — the practitioner is quite 
friendly in manner, he steals on his victim, 
he drops out his questions in the silkiest 
tones, as if compelled, for form's sake, to 
put these interrogatories, but really caring 
little what answer may be made him. His 
raised eyebrows and deprecating manner, 
when he has involved the witness in a mass 
of contradiction, are very pretty comedy to 
gaze upon, as also is the ingenuous manner 
in which he apparently seeks to assist his 
floundering victim's treacherous memory. 
Had Mr. Lightfoot been brought up a bar- 
rister, he would have shown himself a pro- 
ficient as a cross-examiner of the latter type. 
Like most men who live by their wits, 
Mr. Lightfoot was a very shrewd physiogno- 
mist. He had been somewhat struck with 

VOL. L o 
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Marion's keen, clever faoe as he stood idly 
watching the post-office. He knew who 
she was perfectly — why her face attracted 
him he could hardly have told you, but as 
he stood there, listless and musing, it did 
flash across him that that girVs life was 
likely to run out of the ordinary groove. 
Inspired with this idea, it suddenly occurred 
to him that the time might come when she 
would want a clever and unscrupulous 
coadjutor. Some of his most successful 
forays on the public had been due to the 
following up of similar flights of imagination. 
He was essentially a man of impulse and 
great imaginative faculty. He was especially 
fond of wild speculations based on slenderest 
foundation, and could narrate really mar- 
vellous stories of how he had profited much 
by transactions apparently quite as irrelevant 
as the present. Under these circumstances, 
Mr. Lightfoot penned the aforesaid note. I 
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don't suppose he muttered, as he leisurely 
took his way back to the station, ''that 
an5rthing will come of it ; but if you set no 
trimmers, you will catch no fish, that is 
perfectly clear. You never can have too 
many night-lines down ; and I have taken 
very fine gudgeon in my day with hooks no 
better baited than this." 

Mr. Lightfoot had fallen into one slight 
error in his calculations — he knew Mr. 
Holboume was wealthy, he knew Miss 
Langworthy was his niece, and he therefore 
concluded she must also have plenty of 
money. Had he known the true state of 
aflFairs, that note had probably never been 
written, and two or three things had turned 
out differently in this veracious history. 

Mr. Holbourne is radiant this afternoon — 
he condescendingly extends his two fingers 
in all directions, and surveys the throng 
through his double eye-glass with the utmost 

02 
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benignity ; he imparts gradonsly to several 
of his intimates that it was he who fixed 
upon the day for the Bazaar, and insinuates 
that he had been guided to that dedsion by 
abstruse meteorological calculation. ^^ Pretty 
idea, the post-office — ^yes, I thought we 
should succeed there,*' he replies to some 
one who addresses him somewhat enthusi- 
astically about that department. ^^ It took 
a little thinking out, but it has proved worth 
the trouble, has it not ? " And Mr. Hol- 
boume smiles genially, and looks as if that 
also was due to his inspiration. 

"A letter for Miss Holboume, and six- 
pence to pay on it !" exclaims a good-look- 
ing, gentlemanly man, suddenly appearing 
in front of the window, and holding up a 
note between his fingers. 

" Quite contrary to rule," laughed Marion, 
who happened to be there. " You must 
pay sixpence to post it." 
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"But you see," coutinued the stranger, 
smiling, "I claim sixpence for bringing it. 
It is all one to me — if Miss Holbourne 
won't pay for her letter, I must take it back, 
that is all." 

"I am afraid you don't understand the 
principles on which this establishment is 
conducted," retorted Marion, rather amused. 

" Perfectly," replied the stranger — " on 
the general shearing of the innocents. But 
now comes one of the black sheep, who re- 
fuses to be shorn. Here's a letter Miss Hol- 
bourne must pay for if she would have it." 

"No connection with any branch busi- 
ness," replied Marion, laughing; "but I'll 
take it in for nothing if you will affirm you 
cannot pay postage." 

"Not so. We are no bankrupts yet in 
our concern, but strict, business-like people, 
looking sharply after our just dues. Give 
me my sixpence, and take you my trust." 
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" Never I" cried Marion. " It would be 
a precedent that might ruin us. But here 
is the lady concerned." 

" Ah I you are not Miss Holboume, then," 
said the stranger. " I commend your pru- 
dence, lady fair. The paying of other 
people's postage is a pernicious practice, and 
has involved the loss of small change from 
time immemorial. But," he continued, 
laughing, " what says Miss Holboume her- 
self? Will she ransom her letter?" 

" Don't be beguiled, Grace I" cried Miss 
Langworthy, her eyes sparkling with fun. 
" He has too shrewd a tongue for young 
tradeswomen like us to cope with I" 

"Only sixpence, Miss Holbourne. A 
letter from him, perchance, who is * dearest 
of any,' and you hesitate. Are the maidens 
of England grown so mercenary that they 
take in no love-letters unless they are pre- 
paid ?" 
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**You exceed your privilege, sir," said 
Grace quietly. " I know not by what right 
you assume that my letter is of that de- 
scription." 

" Pardon," replied the stranger, " I do 
but guess. Still it is as yet not your letter, 
since you have not paid for it. Is this poor 
epistle destined to go to the dead letter 
office?" 

" Give it to me." 

"Not without payment. Listen. I am 
pledged not to part with this note unless I 
receive what I demand. The writer vowed 
that, if I attended the fair, I should sell, 
not buy. For the last time, Miss Holbourne, 
will you have it?" And as he spoke he 
extended the letter towards Grace in such 
a manner that she could see the address 
clearly. 

Her eyes flashed for a moment, and then 
she^ held forth the required sixpence. 
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"There,'' she said quietly, "yoii show 
scant courtesy in exacting tribute for doing 
a lady service." 

" May you never be worse served, Miss 
Holbourne," replied the stranger, bowing 
low as he handed her the missive. *' This 
coin must be preserved in rnemoriam^^^ he 
said, laughing, as he dropped it into a 
separate compartment of his purse, " that I 
in my day did once despoil the spoilers." 
And raising his hat, he passed on, and was 
seen no more. 

Miss Langworthy's attention had been 
taken up by other customers, and the termi- 
nation of the scene escaped her. 

Thrusting the note into the bosom of her 
dress somewhat hurriedly, Grace turned her 
attention once more to the duties of assistant 
post-mistress. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE BETROTHAL. 



11 TARION LANGWORTHY, in the 
^y-^ privacy of her bed-chamber, runs 
her eye carelessly over those few letters 
that she had put upon one side, during the 
afternoon's turmoil, as worthy of a second 
perusal. She laughs over them, then tears 
them into small pieces and throws them 
into the empty grate. The last of the little 
packet is Mr. Lightfoot's mysterious note. 
She reads this attentively, half tears it 
across, then stops. 

" No," she murmurs, " 111 keep this. If 
.it is genuine, it may at some time be useful 
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to know of such a person." And so saying, 
Marion locks it up in her desk, and betaking 
herself to her pillow, sleeps the sleep of the 
righteous. 

Not so her cousin, who is much pertur^i^ 
by the billet she purchased after gada, con- 
troversy. Of course Grace fcad recognised 
her lover's handwritiBgon the superscription, 
and th&B^ ^ed with amazement at what 
conld have induced him to write to her by 
such a channel, no longer doubted that the 
stranger was right, and that it behoved her 
to have that note at any cost Grace paces 
her room, lost in thought. She has no hesi- 
tation about fulfilling the task which Charlie 
has confided to her; the only question is 
how to do so satisfactorily. He tells her 
that he has come down for the express pur- 
pose of seeing his sister, "and it is you, 
Grace, that must manage this meeting for 
me; Surely you can contrive to go over and 
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lunch at Churton, and in the course of the 
afternoon persuade Sylla to walk up to the 
Hazel Copse. It was a very favourite haunt 
of hers in the old days, and if* you propose 
it, she is not likely to say you nay. Unless 
my father should be at home and accompany 
you, the rest would then be easy. I am 
staying at Donerby, six miles away, but 
shall be watching the Hazels from three to 
six to-morrow afternoon." 

Now, Charlie CoUingham's programme 
read simple enough ; but then, you see, he 
overlooked the existence of Miss Langworthy. 
It was quite easy to order the carriage and 
drive over to lunch at Churton, providing 
Marion did not want the carriage to go 
somewhere else in. And in such divergence 
of interests Grace knew from past experi- 
ence that the case would probably go 
against herself. Then again, providing that 
diflSculty were overcome, who should say 
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that Marion would not volunteer to accom- 
pany her on her visit ? It was true Miss 
Langworthy did not much affect Churton 
Manor. She pleaded utter inability to get 
on with its blind mistress, and there was 
little doubt that the distaste was mutual. 
Still Marion did visit there at times, and 
it might be that she would take advan- 
tage of the morrow's opportunity. Grace 
puzzled her little head about these points 
for some time, but was at last fain to admit 
that she must simply wait to see how things 
might turn out. 

" Well, Grade 1" exclaimed her cousin, 
when they met next morning, ^^ you never 
told me about your letter. Was it worth the 
postage ? — for I saw you did buy it at last." 

" Yes, I gave that pertinacious man his 
sixpence in the end," replied Miss Holbourne, 
toying with her tea-spoon. " It was the 
only way to get rid of him." 
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"That's no answer, Grace. Who was it 
from? Was it from anyone you know? 
W^hat was it about ? Was it fun ?" 

" No, it was not fun. It was from some- 
body I know, but nothing that would amuse 
you in any way." 

" I could tell you more about that if I 
saw it," replied Miss Langworthy, quietly. 

" Ah ! yes, but then, you see, Marion, I'm 
not going to show it you," returned Grace, 
laughing. " I got my love-letters as well 
as you yesterday. We must keep each her 
own counsel on those points." 

"Excuse my indiscretion," replied Mar- 
ion. "I thought it was probably a fac- 
simile of half a dozen we laughed over 
together yesterday, or I should not of 
course have alluded to it." And Miss 
Langworthy eyed her cousin keenly as she 
spoke. 

" And now you are probably making the 
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equal mistake of attributing more import* 
ance to it than you need. However, never 
mind my letter. What are you thinking of 
doing this afternoon ?'* 

" Well, I feel rather tired after yesterday's 
business, and have some letters to write. 
Two very fair excuses for an idle day." 

"I meditate driving over to lunch with 
Sylla CoUingham," said Grace, as calmly as 
she could. " Will you come ?" 

" Lunch at Churton ! The drive would 
do one good; I don't know but that I 
may. 

Grace's heart died away. Her worst fears 
were about to be realised. Should Marion 
accompany her, then good-bye to Charlie's 
scheme. But as Miss Langworthy reflected 
upon the proposed arrangement, it occurred 
to her that the only object of interest she 
had at Churton was the presence of Robert 
CoUingham, and she could hardly call to 
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mind an instance of ever encountering him 
during a morning visit there. She had not 
the slightest sjrmpathy with Miss Colling- 
ham, and had a distinct idea of having been 
generally a good deal bored upon such 
occasions, so that at length, to her cousin's 
intense relief, she observed — 

" No, I think you must go alone, Gracie ; 
on second thoughts, I don't feel equal to 
making talk to Sylla Collingham to-day. 
She and I never amalgamate very cleverly 
at the best of times ; and then I detest that 
horrid dog 1" 

So one o'clock saw Miss Holbourne on 
her way to Churton, in the highest possible 
spirits. The sun shone bright, the trees 
and hedges were clothed in all the emerald 
tints of Spring, the snowy blossom of the 
thorn perfumed the air, the birds were 
chorussing the advent of the approaching 
Summer in strains of sweetest melody. It 
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was one of those glorious May-days that 
send the blood tumultuously through the 
veins, when it is a pleasure simply to be 
alive, and one could sing pseans from mere 
ecstasy of existence. With the most diffi- 
cult part of her task accomplished, and all 
the exhilaration of spirits produced by her 
drive, small wonder that Miss Holbourne 
descended from her carriage at the door of 
Churton Manor high of heart, and feeling 
equal to any emergency. 

As shiB alighted, a magnificent Scotch 
colly, that was lying blinking in the sun- 
shine, rose, stretched himself, and then 
walked deliberately forward to meet her. 

" What, Dandy !" said Grace, as she bent 
to caress him. " Here alone, my man ? — 
why, where's your mistress ?" 

The dog looked up at her, wagged his 
tail, and then led the way indoors. 

*' He understands you, miss," said the old 
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butler, smiling. ** There's little need for 
me to interfere when Dandy takes it into 
his head to receive visitors to Miss Sylla ; 
but he's curious in his likes and dislikes, 
and won't do it for everyone. I think 
you're a favourite of his, miss." 

** Yes, Simmonds ; Dandy and I are old 
friends— are we not, my dog?" 

Dandy turned round, wagged his tail, 
and trotted on. 

"That'll do, Simmonds," said Grace. 
"Miss Sylla's in the library, I suppose? 
You can leave Dandy to take care of me 
now." 

The dog, meanwhile, looking round on 
the threshold of the room to see that the 
visitor was close behind him, pushed open 
the unlatched door, ran across to his mis- 
tress, placed his paws upon her lap, nuzzled 
his nose into her face, giving forth a low 
whimper as he did so, then scampered back 
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towards Grace as she entered, and finally, 
once more retoming, thrust his nose into 
Sylla's hand. 

" Who is it ?" inquired Miss CoUingham. 
*^ Dandy tells me a great friend, and Dandy 
never tells stories. Ah ! I think I know," she 
continued, as she rose and advanced a few 
steps to meet her visitor. " It's you, Grace, 
is it not?" 

"Yes," replied Miss Holboume, as she 
clasped her hostess's hands and kissed her. 
" I have come over to lunch, and spend a 
long afternoon with you, if you will have 
me. 

" You know I will — only too glad," re- 
turned Miss Collingham, as she resumed her 
seat. " But are you all alone, Grade ? I 
don't hear anyone else." 

" All by myself. Yours to gossip with, 
ramble with, or do what you vrill with for 
the next four hours." 
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" Ah ! that is charming. We must feed 
you first, and then you shall talk to me, 
play to me, and be eyes to me all the rest 
of the afternoon. I want to hear all about 
the Bazaar, and half a hundred things be- 
sides." 

Luncheon was here announced, and, rather 
to Grace's consternation, Sir John put in his 
appearance thereat. 

" Ah ! my god-daughter, delighted to see 
you," exclaimed the Baronet, as he shook 
hands with her. " You ingenious monkey, 
what an opportunity you gave the young 
men yesterday ! There she was, in her most 
killing bonnet, looking her prettiest, Sylla, 
and giving out that any gentleman in the 
room might write to her for sixpence! Did 
you ever hear of such a brazened challenge 
to flirtation ? I suppose a barrow wouldn't 
carry your letters home in the evening, 
would it, child?" 

p2 
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"Ah! Sir John, I should like to have 
been one of the helles of your day/' replied 
Grace, laughing. " A pretty woman was a 
power in the land in those times. The 
young men don't get very enthusiastic about 
us now, even when we look our nicest, and 
have on our best bonnets. I carried my 
letters home in mine own hands, without 
much trouble, last night." 

" Shame on the youth of Aldringham !" 
cried the Baronet, laughing. " Let me give 
you some wine to support you, girl, under 
such sad confession. Don't you think, Sylla, 
she's mystifying us just a little?" 

" I think, my father, she means keeping 
her own secrets-^at all events, from you. 
What I may wheedle out of her presently 
there's no knowing." 

"Can you stay and dine, Grace?" in- 
quired the Baronet. 

" Thanks ; no. Sir John. I am going to 
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pass the afternoon with Sylla, but must get 
home to dinner." 

"Well, then, 1 shall leave you two to 
have a * crack,' as the Scotch say. Sorry 
you can't stay, but daresay I shall see you 
again before you go." And, to Grace's great 
delight, the Baronet took his departure. 

Left to themselves, the two girls speedily 
retreated to Sylla's own room — a cosy sanc- 
tum, with a bed-chamber off it, looking 
out upon the garden — and there Grace told 
her friend all the gossip v of the country, 
played to her the newest music she had got 
hold of, and sang her the last song or two 
that she had obtained from London. Sylla, 
with her delicate ear, half catches up these 
airs, and is still trpng one upon the piano, 
when Grace suggests that they ought to 
go out for a little, such a delicious after- 
noon. 

" Yes, we will directly, but I should like 
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to catch this first. Play it over for me once 
more, won't you ?" 

So Grace again rattles off "The Sabre of 
my Sire." Very sweet to the darkness- 
stricken girl are such visits as these. So 
many monotonous hours as she is doomed to 
pass alone, can you not conceive the sun- 
shine that a call from Grace is to her ex- 
istence? Ere her illness Sylla had been 
devoted to music, and gave promise of much 
talent. These half-caught airs will wile away 
many an hour in trying to thoroughly master 
them, and Sylla passes a good deal of time 
at her piano, even now. 

" There," said Grace, as she finished, " I 
am sure you have it now; and if not, I must 
come over and give you another lesson ; for 
we must positively go out and get a little 
sunshine — eh. Dandy, man, what do you 
say?" 

The dog was on his feet in an instant, and 
gave a little yelp of pleasure. 
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" Ah ! trust Dandy to back you up/' said 
Sylla, laughing ; " He is always for decoying 
me out on a fine day. No, sir, I shan't 
want your arm to-day," she continued, as the 
dog thrust his nose into her hand — " Grace 
will take care of me* Forward, my man." 

Attached to his collar, and at present 
coiled round his neck, Dandy wore a short 
cord. When away from the house, his mis- 
tress often availed herself of this, and the dog 
would lead her safely almost anywhere. He 
had originally belonged to her brother 
Charlie, and he it was who had first drilled 
Dandy in his duties. Dandy speedily re- 
cognised his responsibilities, and now was 
seldom far from his mistress. He watched 
over her with jealous care, and was ever at 
her side if she left the house. She had 
merely to take hold of his cord and tell him 
where she wanted to go, and to any of her 
accustomed haunts the dog would guide her 
careftfUy and surely. He seemed thoroughly 
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to oomprehend the names of such places as 
she habitually frequented, and had even 
piloted her safely to the sldjoining village ; 
but on a repetition of this excursion Sir John 
put his veto when he heard of it, deeming 
that Dandy might not, with all his intelli- 
gence, give carts or carriages a sufficiently 
wide berth, and that he bore no immunity 
from the assaults of strangers of his kind. 

They pace through the garden, in which 
Grace pauses a moment to gather some 
flowers for her friend; then crossing the 
ha-ha, they stroll into the park. Dandy, 
perfectly aware that he may consider himself 
off duty till such time as he should hear the 
silver whistle that dangles from his mistress's 
Watch-chain, dedicates his energies to shep- 
herding the rabbits, chasing them from their 
seats in the fern to their burrows with much 
vivacity and satisfaction. The squirrels rather 
trouble his mind ; he evidently considers that 
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they also ought to disappear underground 
when pursued, and their persistency in -taking 
to trees there can be no doubt, from his indig- 
nant bark, he regards as contumacious and 
perverse behaviour on their part. 

** Let us go up to the Hazels, Sylla," said 
Grace at length. 

" Why the Hazels ?" exclaimed Miss Col- 
lingham. "I seldom go there now. I 
used to go there so often when dear Charlie 
was at home. They conjure up such pleasant 
recollections, that it makes me sad to think 
they should be but memories. No, let us 
walk somewhere else." 

" Not so. Charlie has talked to me so 
much about those old days in the Hazels, 
when he used first to wheel you up there in 
your chair after your illness, that I want to 
see them." 

" Be it so, Grade. Ah, that those days 
could come again 1" 
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From which conversation it may be 
gathered that Sylla had a very fair inkling 
of how things stood between her brother 
and Miss Holboume. 

" Those times will come again, if we only 
wait. But where are the Hazels, Sylla ? — 
for I don't know." 

'' Let me think. I have not been attend- 
ing to the way we've come much. Where 
are we ? There should be a big clump of 
Spanish chestnuts, and the kitchen-gardens 
beyond them to our right, if I do not mis- 
take." 

" That's all as you say," replied Grace. 

" Well, then, do you see a hazel-crowned 
knoll about half a mile to your left, just out- 
side the park ?" 

"Yes — all bathed in golden light just 
now." 

*' That is the Hazels — if you can't make 
it out now I shall have to whistle for Dandy. 
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It's long since we've been there, but I'll be 
bound he recollects it.'* 

" I think we shall manage without him," 
said Miss Holboume, as she directed her 
own and companion's steps to the point in- 
dicated. 

Some ten minutes more or so and Grace's 
task is finished. She and Sylla are sitting on 
the soft velvety turf, embowered midst the 
fringe of bright green hazel bushes that sur- 
round the summit of the knoll. A silence 
comes ov&r them. Miss CoUingham sinks 
languidly backward on the grass, as if tired, 
and Grace's brown eyes dreamily drink in 
the landscape beneath her, while her 
thoughts are busy as to the effects of the 
impending meeting upon her friend. Dandy, 
tired of scampering about, has stretched 
himself at his mistress's feet, his black 
muzzle resting on his tan-coloured paws. A 
quarter of an hour nearly has elapsed ; Sylla 
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She lay quite paaave in his embrace. So 
still indeed, and so white were her cheeks, 
that her brother thought she had fainted. 
His quick dark eyes glanced over to Grace, 
and she made answer to their mute inter- 
rogatory. 

'' Don't be lightened, Charlie. She's not 
gone oS, though yonr appearance has been 
rather a ^ock to her. Shell be herself 
directly." 

And in a few minutes Sylla was seated on 
the turf^ holding her brother tight by the 
hand, and gurgling forth a flood of slightly 
hysterical questions. Gradually her excite- 
ment subsided, and she was able to converse 
rationally with him. But, in the egotism of 
her felicity, she had foigotten Grace. 

^' Sylla, my child," exclaimed Charlie at 

length, ^' you foiget that there is some one 

here whom you have not allowed me even to 

ds with as yet, and she has strong 

remembered, too, aster mine." 
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'* Ah ! me, how selfish I am ; but youll 
forgive me, Grace, won't you ? It's so long 
smce I've had him to prate to — so long 
since," she repeated mournfully, "I have 
heard his voice or clasped his hands." 

"Come and sit here, Grade, on the 
other side of me, and help me to instil a 
little common-sense into this foolish girl, 
who is in danger of losing her head because 
her good-for-nothing brother has turned up 
again. What do yoii think I came down 
here for, Sylla, to-day ?" 

" To see me, Charlie," she replied, as she 
nestled closer to his side : " and — and," she 
faltered, as a jealous pang shot through her 
breast, " to see Grace." 

"Yes, dearest, to see you and Grace 
together, and tell you that you must learn 
to love her as a sister, for such I hope she 
will be to you before very long." 

" Sylla, don't believe him !" cried Grace, 
as her face flushed, and her eyes flashed 
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malidoaaly up at her lover. *' He has never 
asked my consent as yet.** 

*' Not perhaps exactly in words," returned 
Gollingham ; ^* but I think you require but 
little assurance on that point. Gracie, 
youVe known for months that I have been 
as much pledged to you as if those words 
had been spoken. Let Sylla join our hands 



now.'' 



There was but little of the coquette in 
Grace. After a moment's hesitation she 
stretched forth her hand, and Sylla's slender 
fingers encircled the clasped palms of the 
lovers. 

** It is what I could have most wished," 
said Sylla, in low tones, after a short pause. 
** But I doubt whether our father or Grace's 
will approve of it." 

"What matter, you small bird of ill- 
omen I So I have Grace's consent, I care 
little. It will be for me to dear the stones 
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from our path ; and I have no fear on that 
subject. Grade can trust me?" and he 
looked anxiously into his betrothed's face. 

Miss Holbourne said nothing; but the 
frank, confiding smile with which she re- 
turned her lover s glance was more eloquent 
than words. 

" Let me see if you are changed, Charlie," 
said Sylla, gently ; and as she spoke her 
delicate hand ran lightly over his face, 
paused for a second lovingly midst his dark 
crisp hair, and then dropped quietly into 
her lap once more. 

"Not a whit," she said softly— '' still the 
same dear old Charlie." 

Dandy's behaviour is worthy of com- 
memoration. At first he did nothing but 
yap, whimper, and career wildly round the 
two, occasionally rushing up, to thrust his 
nose now into one hand, then into another. 
But after a little it dawned upon his canine 

VOL. I. ti 
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mind that he was in some way committed to 
a conspiracy — that this was an illicit meet- 
ing. From that moment, he was clothed in 
the mantle of discretion. Betaking himself 
to a commanding position, he sat down 
upon his haunches, and with vigilant eyes 
and pricked ears, kept watch and ward 
over his companions. 

"Well, it's time I was going," said 
Charlie, at length. " It's been a gala after- 
noon for me, but I must be back in London 
to-night. Good-bye, sister, dearest; you 
will hear about me from Gracie often now. 
Adieu, my own," he continued, audaciously 
clasping Miss Holbourne in his arms, and 
snatching a tribute from her lips. Then, 
quickly releasing her, looking so pretty in 
her blushes and sweet confusion, that it was 
almost pitiable to think there should be 
none to see her, Charlie disappeared amidst 
the bushes. 
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CHAPTER XL 



BEFORE THE STORM. 



"pEGINALD HOLBOURNE, meanwhile, 
-■" ^ is sauntering, for the second time in 
his life, through " love's young dream." He 
can no longer even impose upon himself 
about still retaining affection for his fiancee. 
The scales have fallen from his eyes. He 
knows now that he loves Lettice, and that it 
is impossible for him to wed Marion. But 
although he passes many golden hours in the 
presence of the object of his passion, do not 
think that he suffers from no re-action to 
such lotos-eating. 

Reginald Holbourne is a man of high but 

q2 
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weak character. Such usually suffer much 
in their journey through life. They elect 
an exalted standard by which to shape 
their course. They set up for themselves a 
code of strictest honour, infringement of 
which occasions them agonies of self-abase- 
ment. These weak characters perpetually 
yield — yield only after a painful struggle — 
to temptation. They suffer from paroxysms 
of self-accusation and self-upbraiding before 
their fall ; they are tortured with remorse, 
their sin at last accomplished. Reginald, in 
his own eves, cannot break with Marion 
without dire stain occurring to his scutcheon. 
It must be borne in mind that he is not be- 
, hind the scenes as we are ; that he still 
looks upon it that he won this girl's love as 
an heiress ; that when her loss of fortune was 
made known to her, she chivalrously restor- 
ed to him his troth, which he answered by 
a voluntary renewal of his vows ; and, last- 
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ly, though conscious that his own love is 
dead, he still believes that Marion loves him 
in a sober fashion. 

He is quite aware, too, what injustice he 
is being guilty of with regard to Lettice. 
Child as she is, she makes no attempt to 
disguise her love, which shines out of her 
eyes frank and innocent. She appeals to him 
now upon all occasions. Her sweet face is 
covered with smiles and tell-tale blushes 
when he praises her, clouded and troubled 
should his words be harsh. She is so proud 
and pleased when he takes her out for a 
walk, slips her little hand within his arm 
in such a flutter of delight, and prattles in 
his ear all the time, as birds sing in Spring- 
time, from mere exhilaration and ecstasy. 
As the season draws on Reginald encounters 
more acquaintances than he could wish. He 
becomes aware that the men thereof look 
with a half curious stare of admiration at 
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Lettice ; that there is a slight twitch about 
the oomers of their mouths, and that his 
companion calls forth comment, the gist of 
which he gaesses pretty accurately. He 
grinds his teeth at such contretemps. The 
ladies of his acquaintance, moreover, are 
wont to be more short-sighted than usual, 
when Lettice is upon his arm. Quietly and 
neatly dressed as she ever is, with all the 
sweet purity and modesty of her ^Ihood 
irradiating her face, yet it is palpable to those 
who know Reginald Holbourne that this 
fair companion of his is not of his own class. 
Those who know the world, and are well 
aware with what small amount of charity 
^nd upon what slight evidence it draws its 
conclusions, will see little to wonder at in 
all this. 

It was gall to ' Reginald. He loved this 
girl purely and passionately. He could but 
see that already men were regarding her as 
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his mistress. He argued sophistically to 
himself that no word of love had ever as yet 
escaped his lips. He declined to picture to 
himself what his eyes, his manner, his voice, 
had told times without number. And yet 
it was with a thrill of exultation he felt that 
Lettice's heart was entirely his own. He 
wanted no confirmation of this, although he 
thought at times how delicious it would be 
to draw the avowal from her own glowing 
lips. There were times when his passion 
all but mastered him, and he had hard 
matter to restrain himself from clasping her 
in his arms, and letting loose the flood-gates 
of his love. How sweet would it be, " lean- 
ing cheek to cheek," to flatter forth such 
confession! Then he foamed and fumed 
that men should dare regard his goddess in 
the light he but too surely recognised they 
did. He was furious at the idea that 
Lettice^s fair fame should be smirched. Yet 
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it did not occur to him to break up their 
existing relations. To seek other lodgings, 
to sever himself from the girl he professed 
to love, but on whom he knew he was cast- 
ing such a stain by his imprudence as 
woman can seldom live down. 

And she, poor child, saw nothing of all 
this. She hardly as yet recognised that she 
loved. She knew that his presence made 
sunshine — his absence shade ; that praise or 
kind words from him constituted happiness ; 
that his displeasure made her sad — ay, 
sadder than such chiding seemed due war- 
ranty for. She never pictured to herself, as 
yet, any change in their relations. It 
seemed quite natural to her that things 
should go on as they did at present ; that he 
should read to her, lend her books, and 
sometimes take her out for delicious walk§. 
Little likely that a child such as she should 
dream that the world might view their pro- 
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ceedings with a jaundiced eye. Of late, 
Reginald had favoured country excursions. 
These were Elysium to Lettice. To scaraper 
up Harapstead Hill with him — to go down 
to Hampton, and wander through Bushy 
Park, to tread the soft velvety turf, and 
see the grand horse-chestnuts in all their 
glory ; then come home tired and delighted, 
and muse upon her day's enjoyment. 

And so Lettice continued her dream, with 
eyes as yet blind to its consequences ; while 
Reginald, only too conscious of what might 
come of it, argued sophistically with himself, 
upbraided himself, but made no effort to 
break through the web he was so assuredly 
weaving. 

As for old Mr. Cheslett, since his attack 
he had been but feeble, both in mind and 
body. He seemed to take it quite as a 
matter of course that his granddaughter 
should go about under Reginald's escort, and 
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voachsafed no word of counsel to the 
motherless girl. He seemed to take but 
little interest in anything but the weather 
and his meals. If the day was fine, he 
sauntered up to the Regent's Park, and sat 
there in the sun. The Zoological Gardens 
were a source of much amusement to him — 
indeed, I think Reginald became a " Fellow" 
about this time, for the mere purpose of 
providing him with free admissions. 

Parsimony had almost developed into the 
passion of avarice with him of late, and one 
thing which caused him to view Reginald 
with much favour, was the numberless pre- 
sents he made them of country produce, 
such as fresh butter, eggs, chickens, etc. 
The young man often received a hamper 
from Aldringham with such freight, as a lift 
to his bachelor mSnage^ the contents of 
which, in great measure, went now to the 
strengthening of the Cheslett commissariat. 
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" Mr. Holbourne, you're too bad, and too 
good/' said Lettice, laughing, as she let him 
in one afternoon, on his return from the 
City. "Too bad to rob yourself so dis- 
gracefully as you have, and too good to 
send us such a magnificent contribution to 
our larder as you did this morning." 

" Was your grandfather pleased, Lettice ?" 
inquired Reginald, smiling. 

" Yes 1 and I am pleased a little, and dis- 
pleased a little, but shall be altogether 
pleased if you'll promise to come and help 
to eat your own chickens to-night. You 
will, won't you ?" she said, softly. 

" Yes, if you like it, and Mr. Cheslett 
won't object." 

" Ah 1 that's good of you. I had vowed, 
if you would not, that no chicken should 
pass my lips to-night. I should have had to 
dine upon bread-and-butter. See what a 
quandary you have got me out of!" 
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" You're a foolish child, Lettice," replied 
Holboume, laughing. 

" Not so, my lord — ^not so !" cried the 
girl, merrily. ^* I have you and chickens to 
my dinner to-night. An you but bring your 
best humour with you, we will make a 
cheerful meal of it." 

Lettice sometimes affected, in her mirth, 
the language of those old dramatists of 
whom she had heard so much from her 
grandfather. 

Very pretty did she look that evening 
doing the honours of her simple table,, 
albeit she wore . but a neat print dress ; but 
then it fitted her to perfection, and a bright 
blue ribbon at her throat, and another of 
the same hue gleaming amongst her luxu- 
rious dark tresses, served her for oma- 
ments. 

"Wine, Lettice, we want more wine," 
said Mr. Cheslett, as the dinner came to a 
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conclusion. "Most excellent chicken, Mr. 
Holbourne. I render you thanks, sir, for 
the same. 

" * Now am I 
In mine own conceit a monarch ; — ^at the least 
Arch-president of the boiled, the roast, the baked/ 

If man, who has but the mere ordering 
of the feast, may say that, how much more 
warrant has he who has fed and grown fat 
thereon !" 

Grandpapa Cheslett waxed garrulous un- 
der the influence of the good cheer. He 
pushed the bottle about in a way that not 
only astonished Reginald, but made Lettice 
stare with amazement. He told various 
stories, and told them, too, with considerable 
spirit. He chuckled immensely over an 
anecdote of Lettice's childish days — of how, 
upon one occasion, he had found her most 
intently occupied upon sweeping out the 
sitting-room ; how he had volunteered to 
bring her a brush aud dust-pan from town, 
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and asked if she would not be pleased with 
them; how Lettice thanked him gravely, 
and then added, ^* And, grandpapa, if you 
could only bring me a good lot of dirt, too, 
it would be such fun/' 

Lettice laughed, and declared that this 
was a bit of invention upon Mr. Cheslett's 
part; but the old gentleman, with much 
merriment, asseverated that his story was 
true. Then Mr. Cheslett relapsed into an 
easy-chair, and, when coffee was brought in, 
requested Reginald to light his cigar. 

" I don't smoke myself, sir," he said, "but 
I don't mind it; and as for the child there, 
she's not old enough yet to know rightly 
what she likes and what she doesn't." 

Ah ! Grandpapa Cheslett, you make a 
great mistake there. She may be young, 
but she has learnt not only to like, but to 
love. The old, old lesson is to be under- 
stood at sixteen very perfectly. Plants 
bloom early at times, and in the tropics 
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maidens have " serious affairs" ere they enter 
their teens. Even in our more northern 
climates parents and guardians are occasion- 
ally startled by the precocity of their charges 
in such matters. Lettice was a girl who had 
stood alone from an early age. Such natu- 
rally are driven to think for themselves. 
Children, under these circumstances, de- 
velop rapidly. They occasionally awake 
to the simultaneous knowledge that they 
have a heart, and have lost it. Lettice is 
not as yet quite aware of this fact. She 
never attempts to analyse her feelings to- 
wards Reginald, but she is perfectly well 
satisfied to sit in the window with him, as 
she is doing to-night, carrying on a desultory 
conversation in a low voice, while her grand- 
father enjoys his after-dinner nap. There is 
so little said, apparently, in such talk. The 
topics may be so common-place, but who 
can describe the glance, the tone, that in- 
vest these nothings with so much significance. 
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has nipped many a promising flirtation. 

And Lettice is quite satisfied to sit there 
beside him and dream« It is enough for 
her to have him all to herself this sultry 
evening, and fill up the silence with the 
imaginings of her girlish heart. She feels 
no anxiety that he should express himself 
more clearly — ^no perturbation that she is 
on the eve of a dinouement. She is quite 
content with things as they are. She has 
not as yet learnt to look upon him as a 
lover ; she has not yet admitted to herself 
that she loves. A word from him — an 
accident of circumstances — might cause the 
scales to fall from her eyes at any moment. 
But the word is not as yet spoken ; the cir- 
cumstance has not as yet occurred. 

Suddenly some big plashes of rain fall on 
the pavement, and the low growling of the 
long-threatening storm meets the ear. 
. *^ Time to close the window, little, one I" 
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exclaims Reginald, "and for good people 
like you and me to go, to bed." 

" Ah, yes," she replies. " It has been a 
pleasant evening, but a storm finishes many 
such." 

"What do you mean ?" asked Reginald. 

" Nothing. I don't know — yes, I do — I 
mean that some of life's sunniest days are 
succeeded by some of life's fiercest storms. 
Unfair, Mr. Holbourne," she continued, 
smiling, " to cross-examine me so closely !" 

An ominous clap of thunder followed her 
remark, which roused Mr. Cheslett from his 
slumbers, and seemed to Reginald like a 
weird commentary on her speech. He 
bade them good night somewhat abruptly, 
and as he ascended towards his own rooms, 
bethought himself musingly whether these 
sunny days he had been of late enjoying 
might not be but the presage of fell, tem- 
pestuous times, both to himself and Lettice. 

r2 
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CHAPTER XII. 



ROBERT COLLINGHAm's COURTSHIP. 



GRADUALLY a rumour stole through 
Aldringhara that Reginald Holbourne 
was engaged to be married — arising, as such 
vague stories will, from sources not precisely 
traceable ; growing in strength as it spread, 
and receiving much embellishment as it 
travelled from tongue to tongue ; confirma- 
tion waxing stronger day by day as the 
lively imaginations of the narrators of the 
fable filled in the details. By the end of 
the week it began to settle down, and Aid- 
ringham generally believed that Reginald 
was about to present his father with a 
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daughter-in-law, wooed from the boards of 
a suburban theatre. To these good people 
such a marriage was deemed no fit subject 
of gratulation. They pitied Mr. Holbourne 
from their hearts, and considerately refrained 
from felicitating him on his son's engage- 
ment. Of course it was quite impossible 
that Reginald could bring such a light-o- 
love into the bosom of his own family. 
Miss Langworthy and her sister were not 
likely to tolerate such dishonour as the 
receiving an actress to their hearth ; and the 
banker the last man in the world to bear 
such desecration of his home. Aldringham 
had its own puritanical views of the sisters 
of the buskin, and held them in little esteem ; 
an opinion based, like many other strong 
prejudices in this world, upon sheer theory 
and complete ignorance of the class it so 
emphatically condemned. It was therefore 
but natural, under the circumstances, that 
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Mr. Holboume and his family were the last 
people to hear that of which all Aldringham 
was just now talking. 

Reginald's engagement to his cousin was 
a thing known only to Grace, and had 
never of late been even suspected by the 
townspeople. True, there had been a time 
when their names had been for a little 
coupled by the gossips of the place, but 
such rumour had long since died away, and 
therefore operated as no check upon the 
later scandal. 

After a little, this story reached the ears 
of Sir John CoUingham. The Baronet was 
far too shrewd a man to swallow it as a 
fact, although chapter and verse were given 
him by the narrator in a most circum- 
stantial manner. But he did know some- 
what of this world and its ways — he 
thought with so much smoke there was 
probably some small amount of fire. 
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"Young men would be young men," he 
muttered; and perchance his thoughts 
travelled back a little to that discarded son 
of his as he made this reflection. He deemed 
it highly probable that Reginald might be 
entangled with some connection of the kind, 
and meditated much whether it would not 
be friendly to give the banker a hint 
" He's a pompous fool," he mused, " but I 
have seen him tolerably shrewd at times, 
when one has succeeded in getting through 
the crust of his ineffable vanity," 

And so Sir John one morning informed 
Mr. Holbourne of what all the town was 
saying, much to that gentleman's astonish- 
ment ; stating at the same time that, though 
he did not personally believe in the rumour, 
it would be as well perhaps to contradict it, 
on Reginald's authority. 

The banker' showed common sense on the 
occasion — he wrote to his son at once, told 
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him what he had heard, and demanded 
either license to deny it, or admission of its 
truth. Reginald's answer came by retom 
of posty and contained a most contemptuous 
though somewhat curt negation of the report. 
Mr. Holboume therefore openly alluded to 
the rumour, clinching such allusion with the 
most unqualified contradiction of its truth. 

As might be supposed, both Grace and 
her cousin now became cognizant of the 
story, and of Reginald's denial of it. Grace 
turned up her pretty lip, and was very in- 
dignant with the scandal-mongering town in 
which she lived. Marion said little; she 
laughed at the whole affair to Grace and 
Mr. Holbourne, but inwardly Miss Lang- 
worthy had her own opinion, and was by 
no means convinced of her lovers inno- 
cence. She kept her thoughts locked in her 
own bosom, and in her next letter to Regi- 
nald alluded jestingly and briefly to the sub^ 
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ject ; but she had made up her mind to know 
rather more about it, as soon as opportunity 
offered. 

A gossiping country town, however, is not 
quite so easily choked off its quarry. Ald- 
ringham has not quite done with Reginald 
Holbourne as yet. Sinister whispers go 
about now that it is even worse than first 
reported. Mr. Reginald may deny his mar- 
riage ; it would be more respectable if he 
had made his associate an honest woman, 
disgraceful as such marriage might be ; but 
there can be no doubt that a lady connected 
with the theatrical profession resides with 
him, and is continually to be seen about 
with him. Some inkling of this second ru- 
. mour, in vague, unconnected shape, reaches 
Marion's ears, now rather on the qui vive for 
such gossip. That worldly-minded young 
lady deems this perhaps a more correct 
version of the affair ; still she says nothings 
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and nones her wrath in alence, bat is more 
resolute than ever to get to the bottom of 
this business. 

Just at present, too, Miss Langworihy is 
engaged in a scheme that she oonaders of 
more importance than that of convicting her 
lover in his transgressions. It may be, 
should her present project prove successfbl, 
that Reginald's offendings shall require no 
further consideration on her part Besides, 
they are going to town in about three weeks, 
and it will be time enough then to investi- 
gate these stories. Since the bazaar Robert 
CoUingham has been a most pertinacious 
visitor at the banker's ; he drops in continu- 
ally to lunch, to afternoon tea, and at 
various odd times. As before stated, he is 
not a man of much conversation on general 
topics. It is not now the shooting season, 
and consequently he is debarred in great 
measure from riding one of his hobbies. 
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Ladies as a rule are not much given to talk 
farming, so that his other hobby-horse fails 
to do him much service in Mr. Holboume's 
drawing-room. Both girls laugh at him, 
and deem him rather a bore ; yet both are 
wondrous civil to him — Grace for reasons 
which we can easily divine, Marion from 
ulterior motives of her own. Miss Lang-^ 
worthy has made up her mind that Robert 
CoUingham would make a very eligible 
husband. 

Mr. CoUingham, conscious of his deficien- 
cies in the conversational way, has hit upon 
a happy though novel expedient — he takes 
in Punch On Wednesday, after inquiring 
whether the ladies have seen Punchy which 
now, understanding his ways, they always 
good-naturedly deny, he proceeds to enter- 
tain them with the leading facetiae of that 
journal ; on Thursday he runs through the 
odd corners for their delectation ; on Friday 
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he brings them Punch ; and on Saturday he 
looks in to laugh over the jokes in concert 
with them ; if he calls on the Monday or 
Tuesday, he speculates a good deal as to 
whether Punch will be good that week. 
Grace and Marion invariably now dub him 
*' Punch" in their conversation with each 
other. 

An impartial observer would have con- 
fessed himself puzzled as to which of the 
ladies it was that constituted Robert Colling- 
ham's attraction. His attentions were very 
evenly bestowed. If he talked more to 
Marion, of a surety his eyes wandered more 
often to Grace. Miss Holbourne could 
converse pleasantly enough with those who 
contributed their own fair quota to such 
intercourse, but she did not possess her 
cousin's talent of providing conversation for 
two. Marion possessed this rare gift to a 
considerable degree. It was not that she 
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did so very much more than her own share 
of the talking, but the way she threw the 
ball back to her companion was marvellous- 
ly clever. The kardiesse with which she 
would interpolate her conversation with 
"As you were saying the other day," or *'I 
know you hold a different opinion ; you look 
upon it from such a view," was scarce credi- 
ble. That these opposing views or sayings 
were of her own improvising, I need 
scarcely observe; but so cleverly was it 
done, that the distressed conversationalist 
suddenly found himself furnished with argu- 
ment or rejoinder. And Marion never 
sought to interfere, as Ipng as her com- 
panion's talk showed a symptom of vitality ; 
but when it flickered in the socket, then she 
stepped in once more to the rescue. It 
was not much to be wondered at, under 
' these circumstances, that it was to Miss 
Langworthy that Robert Collingwood prin- 
cipally addressed himself. 
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what a real blessmg to be bidden to take 
tach a lady in to dinner f m admit m jadf 
having a very imperfect sense of leccitiidc^ 
and having many times wished that mj 
yoke parteer on such occasion had been more 
amnsing, and rather less orthodox. I don'^t 
hold that your anecdote need stand cross- 
examination^ Give me imagination, and a 
Jico for veracity at the dinner-table. Some 
notable liars that I have met in my day, 
have proved most excellent company over a 
bottle of claret 

Mr, CoUingham continued, however, to 
call and talk Punch with wonderful perti- 
nacity ; and Miss Langworthy showed much 
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ability and patience in making the best of 
him under such circumstances. 

" Ah," she said, laughingly, one afternoon, 
" you think, because we are a little diffident 
about showing our knowledge, that we wo- 
men understand nothing about agriculture. 
Perhaps we don't ; but when you tell me, as 
you did the other day, that these small hold- 
ings are the curse of the unhappy tenants 
thereof, I must venture to disagree with 

you." 

Now this was pure improvisation upon 
Miss Langworthy's part. Robert Colling- 
ham, to do him justice, had studiously 
excluded his views on the land question from 
his conversation; but there was really no 
more to be said about Punch on that occa- 
sion, and Marion felt it incumbent upon her 
to give him a fresh opening. She knew 
perfectly well on what subjects his tongue 
was oileid. The bait took. Robert Colling- 
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ham flew at it like a pike at a frog in 
March, and waxed eloquent upon the 
misery twenty-acre farms entailed upon the 
proprietors. The young lady picked his 
brains as he spoke, and interlocuted pun- 
gent remarks on his observations, derived 
entirely from such knowledge as she 
acquired as he went on. Grace listened, 
much amused at her cousin's shifty manoeuv- 
ring, especially at the audacious way in 
which Marion occasionally quoted him 
against himself. Even Robert Collingham, 
at last, denied some of the statements Miss 
Langworthy put in his mouth, upon which 
that young lady threw up her hands in the 
prettiest manner, and proclaimed herself the 
veriest fool to have tried to argue on such a 
topic with a man who understood it in all 
its branches. 

"Beaten, Mr. Collingham — ^beaten, I 
admit. Ypu are too cleyer Ipr me. You 
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have thoroughly studied the subject, and I, 
woman-like, have but dabbled in it, and 
formed wild judgment thereon ; as Sir An- 
drew says, ' An I had known you were so 
cunning of fence, I had never have fought 
you.' But I stick to my prerogative — * Con- 
vinced against my will, I'm of the same 
opinion stillJ 

As Robert Collingham walked home that 
evening, he was rather perplexed himself 
about which of the girls it really was that 
he so constantly called at the banker's 
house to see. He knew perfectly well that 
his original attraction had been Grace, but 
there was no denpng that her cousin was 
fair likewise, and gifted with a silvery 
tongue and rare intelligence. He was also 
indistinctly conscious of not progressing 
quite so satisfactorily with Miss Holbourne 
as he did with Miss Langworthy. Still, 
marrying the wealthy banker's only dau^b- 

VOL. I. 8 
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ter was one thing, and marrying his next 
door to penniless niece another. If he 
could but have transposed them, how simple 
it would then be I In the meantime, Mr. 
CoUingham felt that he had a somewhat 
abstruse problem to solve. A man of slow, 
lethargic temperament, and not likely to 
compromise himself lightly — a man who 
would contemplate matrimony in a some- 
what commercial spirit, and look for an ac- 
cession of money or connection in any alli- 
ance he might form^ yet of sufficient calibre 
to comprehend that, situated as he was, it 
was possible that a clever woman like his 
wife might more than compensate for such 
deficiencies by her tact and talent. If he was 
not qualified to shine much socially, yet 
Robert CoUingham had strong common- 
sense. He had seen several of his compeers 
who had owed a considerable amount of 
their rise up life's ladder to the assistance 
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df their helpmates, albeit they had brought 
their lords no better dowry than a woman's 
shrewd wit and a woman's strong heart. 

Still Robert CoUingham was not at all 
the man to depart from his original inten- 
tion lightly. He had commenced his visits 
at the banker's with the distinctly laid-down 
object of wooing Grace for his wife. He 
had been much struck with her at the ball, 
he had thought it over in a most business- 
like manner ; he argued very naturally that 
he would be a son-in-law whom Mr. Hol- 
bourne must thoroughly approve — that, at 
all events, in course of time, Grace must 
inherit a considerable sum of money. She 
was very handsome, a favourite of his 
fathers — his god-daughter, in fact. In 
short, he deemed her a most eligible damsel 
at whom to throw his handkerchief, and 
this son of a provincial Caliph fell momen- 
tarily into the error of thinking he had but 

s2 
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to WOO to win. He had some justification 
for sach mistake ; he knew that there were 
plenty of maidens, well dowered as Miss 
Holboame, who would gladly have accepted 
the hdr of a tolerably well-to-do baronetcy, 
should he but ask them. To do him jus- 
tice, he soon saw that Grace was not one of 
that stamp — that she was not to be won so 
lightly ; but, in very sooth, at this present 
moment Robert CoUingham would have 
been much puzzled to decide as to which of 
these girls it was he would fain marry. 
Marion s tactics of that afternoon had in- 
creased his admiration and regard for her 
considerably. 

Grace had been over to Churton two or 
three times since the day of the walk to 
''The Hazels," and upon one occasion by 
herself. Sylla could talk of nothing else 
but her meeting with Charlie. She mourned 
so that she had not extracted from him 
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what had been the cause of his rupture with 
Sir John. 

" It was stupid, foolish of me, Grade. If 
I did but know the truth of that story, I 
might put things right again, I think. But 
I was so wild with delight at meeting him, 
I quite forgot to ask about it." 

" It would have been no use if you had, 
Sylla," replied Miss Holbourne. "That 
subject is a forbidden one. Charlie won't 
allow me to allude to it even, though he will 
tell me anything else about himself." 

"Ahl but it would have been different 
with me," murmured Miss Collingham, softly. 

Grace's colour heightened as she replied, 

"Sylla, if I thought Charlie could share 
a trouble with you, such as I know this is to 
him, and could refuse to let me also bear 
my share of his sorrow, although I stand his 
plighted wife now, I would never go to the 
altar with him. But I don't think so ; I trust 
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him thoroughly, and know I shall be told 
all in due season." 

A sharp pang shot through Miss CoUing- 
ham's heart. She was loth to recognize that 
she was no longer to stand first in the aflfec- 
tion of that brother whom she so worshipped. 
She saw her speech had wounded Grace's 
jealous love. Small wonder. What girl 
passionately in love could have borne the 
intimation that her lover might confide to 
his si3ter what he declined to entrust to her ? 

A few seconds, and then Sylla stole her 
arm round her companion's waist, and almost 
whispered into her ear, 

^' Forgive me, Gracie. I have been first 
to him so long that I forgot. Let us be 
true sisters, and pardon my foolish speech. 
You are right, dearest, but you must still 
leave me a place in his heart all the same. 
You won't come between him and his blind 
sister, will you ?" 
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She faltered forth the last words almost 
plaintively, and ere they were well spoken, 
she was enfolded in Grace s arms, as she 
exclaimed, 

" Sylla, don't say such things. I could 
bite my tongue out now for what I have 
said. True sisters, ay, true sisters ever ! I 
was a wretch, even for a moment to have felt 
jealous of his love for you ! " 

It may be deemed that Charlie CoUing- 
ham might have managed to see his sister 
during these four years somewhat sooner, 
but two or three things must be borne in 
mind. Firstly, that he was rigorously for- 
bidden his father s house ; secondly, Sylla's 
affliction ; and, thirdly, that his acquaintance 
with Grace had only been renewed some 
few months back, and had but of late waxed 
into what it had now become, and so given 
him title to lay claim to her assistance in the 
matter. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



AT THE people's COSMORAMA. 



SCENE, that small workshop at Bromp- 
ton, in which those two shining lights of 
literature, Collingham and Donaldson, manu- 
facture much manuscript for the delectation 
of the public. 

Standing on the hearthrug, Mr. Donald- 
son, a silver goblet in his right hand, mould- 
ed in the likeness of a skull, and inscribed 
round the rim with the appropriate inscrip- 
tion of '^Here's a health to them that*s 
awaV is holding conference with Miss 
Me^ott. 

" So you don't like it, Polly, eh ? That's 
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what comes of letting her take her own charac- 
ter for a week, Charlie. I told you it would 
never do. When you let 'em select their 
own parts they always get bumptious." 

" I know what I like, and I know what I 
don't like," replied Miss Meggott, tersely, 
*^ and that's more than a good many people 
do. And I say what I think, with no hum- 
bug about it, and that's more than most 
people do- Fiddlesticks," replied that young 
lady, snapping her fingers. "You know 
you are not so good as usual this time, as 
well as I do. The reviews may butter you 
up, but if you want Polly Meggott's opinion, 
you've got it !" 

"Yes," retorted Jim laughing, "there 
was not much doubt about my getting that, 
whether I wanted it or not." 

" It's all very fine, young people," replied 
Polly, demurely. "It's my duty to look 
after you and see what you're doing. Bless 
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me, rm bound to see yonVe grinding enough 
com to pay the rent I You're a precious idle 
couple, and it's quite as well youVe some- 
body to keep you up to the mark," 

" Don't be scurrilous, Polly ; here's your 
health/' and Donaldson drained the goblet 
and placed it on the table. *^ Now what's 
the matter with the comedy ?" 

" Well, ni tell you. It drags in the last 
act. All the interest is out of it after the 
second. Bless you ! I didn't want to wait to 
see what came of them all, because I knew. 
Now I hate to know how it's all going to 
finish till within ten minutes of the curtain. 
Them's first principles of the drama, and 
you'd better stick to 'em in future. Now 
don't be down in your luck," continued Miss 
Meggott ; " I'll go to-morrow with mother's 
umbrella and see what I can do for it. 
What's it to be — dinner at home, and give 
trouble ; or dine out, and spend money ?" 
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" We'll dine at home, and get half-a- 
dozen evil spirits to come and keep us 
company. Sing choruses till sunrise, and 
otherwise make the welkin ring again 1 " re- 
torted Donaldson, laughing. 

'' All right, I'm used to being put upon, 
and the police station is handy when you 
get past bearing," replied Miss Meggott. 
" What's it to be ? Are they to be fed up- 
on bread and cheese, or are we to run into 
the extravagance of chops ? You men are 
always thinking of supporting the system, as 
you call it, instead of enlarging your minds." 

" With your talent for the amenities of 
conversation, Polly, we can't be sufficiently 
thankful that you were not born dumb." 

"Yes, it would have been sad that. 
What a lot of wholesome truths you would 
have escaped hearing, Mr. Donaldson 1" 

" Never mind, Polly, as you're losing your 
temper we'll go out to dinner. I know 
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you'd turn out a perfect fiend if we did 
not" 

** It would be a' wonder if I didn't lose 
something, considering the company I have 
got into," retorted Miss M^gott laughing. 
**And as to how I might turn out, you 
needn't taunt me with my weakness, Mr. 
Donaldson ; I know I pick up the ways of 
those I assodate with, worse luck !" 

Miss Meggott was an adept at chaff, and 
it was by no means easy to obtain the best 
of her in such light persiflage. 

" I give in, Polly," said Donaldson. " Your 
tongue is all too glib for me this morning." 

" Sorry I can't return the compliment," 
retorted Miss Meggott. " But I suppose that 
means we are to stop joking. I notice you 
always do when I have the best of it." 

" And is not that always the case, when I 
am rash enough to match myself against that 
quick wit of yours ?" 



\ 
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" Come, no more chaff. You get the 
best of me quite as often as is good for you. 
No dinner at home to-night?'* said Miss 
Meggot interrogatively. 

" No, Polly, we are full of high intent and 
virtuous resolution. We are going to study 
from life a bit." 

" Ah, I know 1 Don't forget your latch- 
key. Recollect you may break the street 
door in, but I'm not to be knocked up. If 
you haven't a key there's nothing for you 
but burglary, or to sit on the steps till the 
milk comes 1" Withwhich advice Miss Meggott 
departed. 

" Well, Charlie, was the Aldringham trip 
satisfactory ? I am quite ready to do post- 
man again for you in that quarter, whenever 
you please, although I can't say, as far as I 
was concerned, that the lady was 

^ Prodigal of all dear grace, 
As nature was in making graces dear, 
When she did starve the general world beside, 
And prodigally gave them all to her.* 
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Your sweetheart's very handsome, Charlie, 
bat she didn't seem to care about paying 
sixpence for your letter." 

" Yes, she told me of your avarice, and 
how you wrung that amount from her, and 
bade me say that you owed it to charity of 
some sort.** 

^'Now, Heaven forefend that I should 
ever play Mercury again 1" retorted Donald- 
son. ** Could sweeter charity ever be ex- 
ercised than the ministering to two love- 
stricken mortals ? And yet I'm accused of 
lack of that virtue ! By-the-way^ I made a 
mistake in the first instance, and tried hard 
to dispose of your missive to another lady — 
a nice-looking girl, too." 

" Yes, that was her cousin. I don't know 
why, for I have barely ever spoken to her, 
but I mistrust her proving a friend to me. 
I've adverse sympathies, if you understand 
what that means," replied CoUingham, 
laughing. 
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" Charlie, my boy, don't begin improvising 
domestic melodrama. You're encroaching 
on my prerogative. When your love affair 
goes awry, it will be my business to drama- 
tise it, and paint the opposers of your happi- 
ness in inkiest hues. In the meantime, come 
along." 

" Where are we bound for ?" inquired 
Charlie; " what shall we do ? Dinner first, 
I presume ?" 

" Yes. You're good for a stretch, are you 
not ? Let's walk into town, and get some- 
thing to eat at the ' Friars.' I want to see 
Jemmy O'Brian there, if I can catch him. 
He was telling me the other day that he 
had found a place down Islington way, that 
was worth our looking in at. It'll make ah 
agony column for The Misanthrope^ if we 
don't get more out of it. At present I only 
recollect it's a little past the Harmonic." 

" Good," replied Charlie, laughing. " A 
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very pretty programme ; mutton chops and 
unlimited rowdyism to wind up with." 

"All in the way of business," replied 
Donaldson. "I never tire of wandering 
about the big City by gas-light. To me it's 
a study of perpetually accumulating inter- 
est. Amongst the thousands of people who 
come to London, how very few know Lion- 
don I I don^t mean merely their way about 
it, but the street life and queer haunts of 
the metropolis." 

"No," said Charlie, sententiously. 
" People would think we mocked them if 
we told them that one of the finest sights in 
town was to stand at the top of North 
Audley Street, and gaze down Oxford 
Street at four am. on a Summer morning,, 
and yet it is but a fortnight ago we agreed 
it was so." 

" Yes, here we are at the Green. I don't 
suppose many West-enders ever set foot on 
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its most figurative turf. The paving-stone 
has superseded the grass full many a year, 
but I can fancy Clerkenwell Green looked 
upon as genuine sward by many a Londoner. 
We haven't passed Jerusalem Court, have 
we ?'^ 

" No, next turning to the right." 
Two or three more seconds, and they 
turned sharp down a narrow alley, from 
whence they emerged upon a somewhat 
irregular quadrangle. Facing them stood 
the grand old gateway of the Priory of the 
Knights of St. John — sole vestige remaining 
of the magnificent establishment that they 
once held here. This gateway is now a 
tavern, and it was in this hostelrie that the 

» 

somewhat Zingari association known as The 
Friars was at present located. It was not 
a club, in the present sense of the term. 
House of its own had it none. Bare- 
backed friars, bare-footed friars, the reve- 
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rend community were fond of designating 
themselves ; bare-faced friars, bare-witted 
friars, they were dubbed by a similar glib- 
tongued rival institution. Their system was 
to engage some three or four rooms at an 
old-fashioned tavern, and there they re- 
mained till disagreement with their landlord, 
desire of change, or some other whim, sent 
them once more in search of quarters. 
Hotels were contrary to the rule of the 
order, which ordained that they should 
" seek shelter and sustenance only in good 
old-fashioned hostelries, and not in those 
new-fangled houses of entertainment which 
men do call hotels." 

For the present, and for some two years 
past, the "Gate Tavern" had been their 
abiding place. Passing through the bar, 
with a good-humoured nod of recognition to 
the young lady therein presiding, the two 
young men made their way up a narrow 
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and somewhat complicated staircase, and 
entered a barely-furnished room — a common- 
place chamber enough, remarkable for only 
two things — on one side of the room ran 
a glazed book-case, tolerably well-filled, 
which, 6n investigation, was found to contain 
nothing but the numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine^ dating from its commencement ; 
while on a raised dais at the upper end of 
the apartment stood a straight, high-backed, 
most uncomfortable-looking wooden arm- 
chair — a seat of much reverence all the 
same, known and inscribed as Dr. John- 
son's chair. From the depths of that up- 
right piece of furniture, tradition said the 
great lexicographer had penned most of 
"The Rambler;" and as you gazed at 
that ponderous bit of upholstery of by- 
gone days, it would seem partially to 
account for those sonorous periods. One 
could scarcely imagine light, frothy articles 

t2 
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written by the tenant of that stiff old chair. 
Famous the room in literarj^ history as the 
editorial office of Cave, the publisher of the 
GentUinarCs Magazine^ and scene of that 
dinner with Harte, in which the author of 
the " Life of Savage," from his poverty of 
raiment, had his dinner sent to him behind 
the screen. Sad episode to look back upon 
in the life of so great a man ; and yet the 
lives of many of our greatest lights are but 
too prolific of such trials. Massinger died a 
pauper ; *' rare Ben Jonson " was hard put 
to it to scrape bread and cheese together at 
times ; while Carey, the author of our 
National Anthem, committed suicide with 
three halfpence in his pocket. 

But a truce to such gloomy reflections — 
times are better with the literary profession 
in these dayi?. 

Three or four friars lounge about the 
fireplace, attired in the costume of the day, 
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with no savour of conventual garments about 
them. They are engaged principally in the 
consumption of tobacco. They hail the 
advent of CoUingham and Jim Donaldson 
with much geniality, and in answer to the 
latter's inquiry about Jemmy O'Brian, inform 
him that the sub-prior is in the next room, 
manufacturing a grill, of extraordinary biting 
character, for his own delectation. Charlie 
and Donaldson blunder down half a dozen 
steps, stumble up half a dozen more, and 
enter the refectory — a fine old room, pan- 
elled with oak, dark as night from age; 
the bust of Shakespeare at one end, faced 
by the bust of Johnson at the other. His-, 
toric spot this also, for it was herein that 
Garrick, as a stripling, first played in London 
before Cave and his 'prentice boys, they 
little thinking that he who fretted his hour 
for their amusement was destined to prove 
the Rosdus of his nation. 
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"All hail, my brethren, all hail!" ex- 
claimed a stout, florid, bead-eyed little man, 
who, with some fragments of chicken 
before him, and surrounded with cruets and 
sauces, seemed engaged in some unholy 
incantation. " Charlie, my chick, how goes 
on the mourning-coach in which you jso 
persistently bewail the times we live in ? 
You're firing away your ammunition a trifle 
too fast, my boy. You'll have us all under 
the red flag by Christmas at latest ; and as 
you know we shall all be nothing of the sort, 
what do you mean to do next ? You can't 
give out the revolution has commenced, you 
know, and call the nation to arms, without 
something to go upon." 

"Never you mind," retorted CoUingham. 
" Tlie Misanthrope is never likely to lack 
matter to wail over. We shall see a foreign 
war, or something of that sort, * looming in 
the future ' by that time. At all events. 
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sanitary reform is always a good standing 
dish to fall back upon." 

" Reckon you're smart, sir ; guess you've 
collared the idea. You'll do to journalize in 
New York in another year or two, you 
will," exclaimed a shrewd, sallow-faced 
man, with a humorous twinkle in his eyJB. 
"That's just it; you must either harrow the 
public's feelings, or soap 'em — either find a 
frightful flaw in the social fabric, or tell 'em 
it's about as near perfection just now as ever 
they'll get it." 

" Shut up, Slymme !" exclaimed the grill- 
compounder. " What do you know about 
journalizing ?" 

"Think I'm talking tall— eh, O'Brian?" 
responded the American. " Bless you, I've 
run ' a daily ' in my time. There's not a i 

darned trade I didn't have a shy at before I p 

settled down into the show business. How ' 

air you, Mr. Donaldson? You look peart r 
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and chipper. G'wine to feed? I've just 
been packing a chop myself. Tell me your 
last piece has fetched the public some.'' 

" Not done amiss," replied the dramatist. 
" I say, Jemmy, where's this new entertain- 
ment you were telling me about the other 
night ? Collingham and I mean investigat- 
ing it as soon as we've had something to eat." 

"It's no distance from here,'" replied 
O'Brian, desisting from his labours, with the 
pepper-castor poised in his hand. *' Sorry I 
can't come with you myself this evening, but 
I'm engaged. It's just past the Harmonic ; 
bear to your left when you come to the fork 
of the High Street, and you'll soon see the 
People's Cosmorama in full blast." 

"Guess I'll jine in," remarked Mr. Slymme, 
"if you've no objection. Shows air my 
business — of all kinds — from two-headed 
nightingales to patent theatres. If I fancy 
the speculation, maybe I'll buy it." 
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" Well," said O'Brian, " you are all three 
qualified to run alone and know town ; but 
I shouldn't take a watch or much money to 
speak of. Keep the rules of the order in 
mind, my sons, and if the ungodly should 
turn out your pockets to-night, see they find 
little in them besides the traditional cockle- 
shell." 

" Ora pro nobis, frater," laughed Col- 
lingham. "The brethren of the order 
would hardly pay for looting, even in their 
Sunday clothes. No professional would 
waste time in turning out a journalist's 
pockets. Besides, I take it, like most of 
my guild, my face is pretty well known 
about town by this." 

" Yes, Charlie, that may be ; but you're 
going to witness to-night a revolutionary 
diorama, commented on by a political in- 
cendiary — with an audience one half of whom 
are roughs, the others probably decent 
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artizans out of work, either from a strike or 
bad luck. The rowdy element are very 
likely to go in for hustling and robbery." 

" Reckon, O'Brian, if it comes to a free 
fight, we can straighten out and look ugly 
as well as our neighbours. I don't rile easy, 
but I rile cussed strong when I du !" 

"Now, then, Charlie," exclaimed Donald- 
son, "the sooner we're off the better. If 
you've finished your food, let's make a start." 

" All right," said CoUingham, as he hastily 
gulped down the residue of his sherry. 

" Good night, and luck attend you," laugh- 
ed O'Brian. " If I don't hear of some of 
you in three days — the mysterious PoUaky 
and self will be in commuication. Consider 
me 

' The sweet little chemb that sits up aloft, 
To keep watch o*er the life of poor Jack,* 

for which consult Dibdin, * and when found, 
make a note on.'" 
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The trio raade their way up St. John 
Street, and pushed on till they found them- 
selves abreast of the Harmonic. 

"Reckon well look in here for five 
minutes," observed Mr. Slymme. "Knott, 
who owns the concern, is a friend of mine. 
Smart man Knott, with gumption and go 
about him. Found this place pretty near a 
dead horse business, and there ain't a prettier 
saloon in all London than he's made of it." 

Passing through the bar, they entered a 
spacious, gaudily-decorated music-hall, got 
up with stalls, private boxes, and gallery — 
sumptuous fittings, which, judging from the 
closely-packed audience, had proved a. by 
no means unremunerative outlay. On the 
stage a somewhat curtailed representation of 
one of Oflfenbach's pieces was in course of 
representation, and the enthusiastic plaudits 
that greeted the performance showed deafly 
that the English lower-classes have much ap- 
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predation of good music, when placed within 
their reach. 

They had not been long seated before 
they were descried by the lessee, who 
speedily carae forward to greet Mr. Slymme. 
Mr. Knott wore the lowest of turn-down 
collars, the narrowest of neck-handkerchiefs, 
and the biggest of diamond rings. These 
extreme points in his costume once got over, 
there was nothing very striking about Mr. 
Knott, beyond his vivacity of manner, fle 
was one of those men whom it is impossible 
to reduce to despondency. If the Harmonic 
had blown up commercially the next day, 
Mr. Knott would have started in some other 
speculation long before the debris of his last 
venture had been cleared away. It was 
perhaps this somewhat American point in his 
character that had so won Mr. Slymme's ad- 
miration. 

When the lessee of the Harmonic heard of 
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their projected visit to the People's Cosmo- 
rama he laughed. 

" Well, gentlemen," he said, " you don't 
know when to let well alone. If you stay 
here you will be fairly amused, and I can 
promise you a tidy supper and a good cigar 
when the curtain's down. You're going 
amongst a set of roughs, to see something 
that in all probability won't amuse you a bit. 
Best keep your places here, believe me." 

*^ Guess you're three parts right, old man," 
replied Slymme ; "but, you see, we've a thirst 
for novelty, we have. Your show ain't bad, 
and that's a fact ; but then there's heaps of 
shows like yours on hand in this m^^tro- 
polis." 

" Very good of you, Mr. Knott, to ask 
us," chimed in CoUingham ; " but our friend 
Slymme here has just hit it. We don't 
much expect to be amused, but we fancy we 
shall see an entertainment very diflterent 
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from any we have ever witnessed — that's the 
attraction." 

"That's so," chimed in the American. 
" We go in for doing all creation, and the 
People's Cosmorama air next on the list. 
Night, old oss." 

" Wish you well through it," laughed Mr. 
Knott. "Allow me to prophesy that, 
next time you are this way, you'll patro- 
nize the Harmonic, and not the Cosmo- 



rama." 



" Very likely," laughed Donaldson, " and 
shall most likely wish we had stuck to it to- 
night. And nodding gaily to the lessee, he 
followed his friends. 

Now the advent of the trio had awak- 
ened the attention of an indolent lounger at 
the other end of the stalls. He eyed them 
keenly during the conversation with Knott, 
and upon seeing them take their departure, 
caught up his hat and followed their example. 
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He lounged listlessly through the bar and 
lobby after them, never approachmg very 
near them, never apparently taking any 
notice of them ; but, for all that, never for 
one instant losing sight of them. In the 
street it was the same ; he sauntered leisurely 
along some fifteen yards or so behind them. 

At last Donaldson exclaimed, " Here we 
are 1" as, up a turning a few yards to the left 
of the Liverpool Road, he caught sight of 
a gaudy fanlight, bearing the inscription of 
" The People's Cosmorama." The entrance 
is not imposing — the box-office still less so. 

"What's to pay ? — any diflterence in seats?" 
inquired Donaldson, from the precocious 
youth installed therein. 

"It's tuppence all over, and you sits 
where you can," was the laconic rejoinder. 

" Simple — very," said Jim, as he paid for 
their tickets, and passed on into a large, 
dimly-lighted room. 
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The walls were bare and white waslied, 
destitute of any attempt at decoration, unless 
the few sconces with their guttering candles 
might be deemed such. These too appear- 
ed only at the lower end of the room, at 
which you entered. The upper part was 
enshrouded in darkness, with the exception 
of the dim, weird light which lit up the pano- 
ramic views upon the stage. These follow- 
ing in historical sequence, and commencing 
with the destruction of the Bastille, were all 
illustrative of the upheavals of the mob; 
while from out of the darkness to the left of 
the stage came the wild, nervous voice of 
the lecturer, explanatory of the rude pictures 
set before the audience. In fierce, harsh, 
denunciatory language did he point out the 
endless struggles of the working-men to ob- 
tain their rights ; dwelt in tones of exulta- 
tion upon how often they had nearly succeed- 
ed, then died away into a very diapason of 
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mournfulness as he recorded their successive 
failures. He quoted the Gordon Riots, the 
illustrating picture evidently composed from 
Barnaby Rudge, as the last stand of the free- 
men of England. The Paris coup-ditat of 
'48, representing, ashesaid, the hard-working 
artizans shot down by the ruthless soldiery of 
a tyrannical despot, formed another view. 
The final scene pictured the advance of the 
Versaillists over the barricades of the Com- 
mune, " the strangling of the new-born Re- 
public in its cradle," continued the orator, 
" and the setting up of the veriest mockery 
thatwas everdesignated agovernment. Work- 
ing men," he went on, " you have hands, you 
have heads, but ye lack hearts. The days 
of serfdom are past, and ye continue slaves. 
Co-operation is what we require, throughout 
the length and breadth of Europe. Your 
assembly squabbles over re-distribution of 
seats ; we want re distribution of property. 
VOL. I. u 
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They throw to you the sop of the ballot — 
tell them that you will have no large landed 
proprietors ; that their deer-forests cry out 
against them; that they shall no longer 
batten on their acres, while the proletarians 
starve; that the people have been down- 
trodden long enough, and that your right in 
the soil of your birth must be established by 
bloodshed if no milder argument holds sway. 
What says Proudhon, the philosopher of our 
class ? * Property is theft.' And I tell you 
it is your own hands must right your wrongs. 
I have spoken. Send round the plate, Tom,** 
said the orator, sotto voce, as he resumed his 
seat, and the curtain fell upon the storming 
of the barricades of the Commune. " I've 
pitched it in very strong, and they ought 
to come down for the International pretty 
handsome to-night." 

" Neat," said Charlie. " Of course a new 
division of the family silver must be highly 
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beneficial to those who've got no plate." 
" I'm a republican, I am," said Mr. 
Slymme — " I reckon it rather tops any form 
of > government invented yet. When it's 
beat, it'll be by something brought out our 
side the water, and we shall patent it, of 
course. But if that cuss broached his ideas 
about going halves in other people's dollars 
in New York, he'd be either laughed out of 
the city, or lynched. It would depend, you 
see, a good deal upon how our folks took it." 
Several more tin sconces were now illu- 
minated, and the lights upon the stage also 
turned up ; and then a young lady, far more 
profuse in paint than petticoat, explained in 
shrill tones, to the accompaniment of a 
jangling piano, that her " love was a saileur 
boy, only nineteen years old 1" 

CoUingham, meanwhile, was studying the 
room and its inhabitants, which the hitherto 
imperfect light had afforded no opportunity 

u2 
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of doing. He saw that in front there Tirere 
several rows of benches closely filled by 
grimy, serious-looking men, evidently of the 
working-class. Many of them dropped half- 
pence into the plate that was now handed 
round, for the benefit of the distressed 
brethren in Paris, according to the placard 
on the breast of the holder, a good-looking, 
neatly-dressed girl, decorated with tri- 
coloured ribbons. At the back, where he 
and his companions were standing for lack 
of seats, he noticed that the men were of 
a different class — much younger, and with a 
speciality for gaudy neckerchief, and that 
peculiar description of long curl on either 
side of the head so appropriately designated 
a Newgate knocker. Further, he remarked 
that whereas on the front benches there 
was a great paucity of women, in the back 
and unseated space there were divers gaudily- 
dressed females, young in years, but all 
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wearing that hard, unmistakable countenance, 
that bespoke them but too clearly as of the 

'^ Forty thousand women with one smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas.*' 

Taking all this }n with the keen eye that to 
those accustomed to describe on paper what 
they see becomes almost instinct, Charlie 
soon became conscious that he and his 
friends were also under surveillance ; that 
they in their turn had attracted the notice 
of a small knot of l>y no means honest-look- 
ing citizens, who apparently were involved 
in deep counsel concerning them. He quietly 
called his companions' attention to the cir- 
cumstance. 

" A rough-looking lot," observed Donald- 
son. " Well, we've seen all there is to see 
here, and may as well be going — eh, 
Slymme ?'' 

"Right you air," replied that worthy. 
" Don't suppose you've either of you got a 
shootmg-iron ?" 
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Donaldson and Charlie shook their heads. 

'' Guessed as much,'' continued Mr. 
Slymme. " You'd better let me bring up 
the rear, then. Daresay your London police 
are right smart, and all the rest of it ; but 
I've seen the police in my time interfere 
just two or three minutes after it ceased to 
be of much consequence to one of the 
parties — just when *the subsequent proceed- 
ings interested him no more,' so I always 
carry a Derringer on principle. I was 
raised down West, where you might get 
along without a watch, but not without a 
six-shooter. Now, Mr. Donaldson, slope I" 

As the two made their way leisurely to 
the door, it was quite evident that some 
half score of raffish-looking young men 
were following them, and gradually closing 
upon them. 

" Keep clear," muttered Mr. Slymme— 
** they'll likely rush us the minute we're 
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outside. If they'd only give me an excuse 

to show the iron, it would prevent a row, 

perhaps." 

But though quietly surrounding them, not 

one of these people had as yet given any 

overt cause of offence. 

It may be remembered that an individual 

had seemed struck with the appearance of 

I Donaldson and CoUingham at the Harmonic; 

that he had subsequently followed them in 

the street. He had indeed tracked them to 

the door of the People's Cosmorama, and, 

after some apparently slight debate with 

himself, paid his money, and entered that 

place of entertainment. He had contented 

himself with a post near the door, and 

though apparently but little interested in the 

lecture, was keenly observant of the beha* 

viour of the audience. As the trio neared 

the doorway, he slipped through the throngs 

and contrived for a second or two to get 

close to them. 
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"Hist I Mr. Donaldson/' he whispered; 
**youVe spotted. You will all three be 
tripped up as soon as they get you outside. 
Keep clear of the women, if you can, and 
run, if needs be, for the High Street." 

Ere Jim had time even to recognise the 
speaker, he had vanished. But he proved a 
true prophet, for before they had gone fifty- 
yards a woman attempted to clutch his arm, 
from wkom, thanks to this timely warning, 
he swung himself roughly clear, and faced 
about Justin time to knock down a man who 
attempted to close with him from behind. 
CoUingham, meanwhile, was struggling with 
two or three men, while the American, 
having hurled a woman who had grappled 
with him into the middle of the street, 
flashed his revolver in the face of his foes, 
placed his back to the wall, and thundered 
out — 

"Stand back, you skunks, or. by the 
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'tarnal, some of you'll go under before your 
time !" 

The sight of the pistol, and the vigorous 
resistance of both Donaldson and CoUing- 
ham, caused the enemy to fall back — the 
latter had struggled clear of his assailants, 
and now stood with his back to the wall by 
the side of Slymme. How it would have 
fared with them it is bootless to conjecture, 
for, at that instant, from the other side of 
the street, rang, clear and shrill, the blast of 
a police whistle, and a voice from the dark- 
ness exclaimed, 

" Double up, men, look sharp I here's a 
gang of pickpockets on the lay." 

in a second, both men and women were 
scuttling in the opposite direction from that 
of the advancing police. 

" Come along, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Lightfoot, as he crossed over to them — 
"we've no time to lose. I've only a 
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whistle, and deuce a polioeman to back me 
up. They're well scared for the present^ 
but we'd better not wait for them to dis- 
cover it's a bam/' 

** Upon my word," exclaimed CoUingham, 
when they had regained the High Street^ 
" we're confoundedly obliged to you, who- 
ever you are. You have rescued us from 
rather an awkward scrape." 

"Dear me, Charlie, don't you recognise 
your Scarborough entertainer, now we have 
got back to better-lighted streets?" said 
Donaldson, laughing. 

" No I Not Mr. Lightfoot, is it ? How 
on earth did you happen to turn up so 
opportunely for us ?" 

" Well, gentlemen, I saw you in the Har- 
monic ; out of sheer whim and curiosity I 
followed you, to see what had brought you 
to these parts. When I saw you turn into the 
Cosmorama, it struck me that pretty much 
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what did happen would happen. My per* 
sonal assistance wouldn't have been worth a 
farthing ; they were too many for that, and 
my head's worth more than my hands any 
day. My only chance of serving you was to 
create a panic as soon as you were attacked. 
I don't think I succeeded badly." 

" Stranger," said Mr. Slymme, who had 
listened attentively to the foregoing, " you*re 
a great strategist. There have been great 
commanders who haven't sucked in a half 
of your requirements. You're spry down 
to the soles of your boots, you air — and 
might run alone amongst the Green Moun- 
tain boys. If a V spot — that is to say, a 
sovereign — is the slightest use to you " 

*' Say no more, sir, say no more," inter- 
rupted Mr. Lightfoot, airily; *'the ever- 
fluctuating tide of fortune is just now with 
me upon the ebb. I think there is a de- 
scription of payment generally recognised 
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among shipowners as salvage. Under the 
circamstanoes^ gentlemen, I think I may 
aooept that fix>m yoo, without derogation of 
caste. 

The American grinned as he placed the 
coin in Idghtfoot's hand; it was a bit of 
humbog after his own heart, that conceit of 
salvage. His companions followed suit, and 
then, raising his hat, Mr. Idghtfoot wished 
them good night 

** Never check curiosity,'* muttered Mr. 
Lightfoot, as he walked leisurely home; 
** it's a laudable and lucrative passion. Fve 
made three sovereigns to-night by the mere 
whim of ascertaining where those men were 
going to. There's nothing like acquiring 
information ; you can never tell but that it 
may turn out saleable some day." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A BITS AT THE TRIMMERS. 

T EONIDAS LIGHTFOOT, philosopher 
-'^ and philanthropist, resided at this 
time in Islington. Change of scene, he was 
wont to declare, was essential to his health. 
Ill-tempered people might have suggested 
that there were other reasons for his wan- 
dering existence — that, after the manner of 
the Bedouin, it behoved him to strike his 
tent, and away after a successful raid. How- 
ever that might be, Mr. Lightfoot was no 
petty swindler; constantly as he changed 
his lodgings, he always duly satisfied all 
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tradespeople's claims in the neighbourhood, 
and paid his rent. 

"Miserable mistake/* he would say, " the 
not doing so, ooramitted only by wretched 
neophytes who pretend to understand the 
grand mystery of living by their wits — occult 
science, which, while it never fails the past 
master, crushes 'prentices and bunglers by 
thousands in its complicated machinery. It 
requires as deep study as law or medicine, 
and is a vocation for which not one man in 
a thousand is adapted." 

It is the morning after Mr. Lightfoot had 
earned his salvage at the Cosmorama; 
breakfast is spread in a neatly-furnished 
sitting-room, into which the sun shines 
cheerily ; a smartly-dressed and by no means 
bad-looking woman flits about the apart- 
ment, makes the tea, and then quietly turns 
her attention to a pile of newspapers. She 
cuts these, and deliberately places the ad- 
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vertisement sheets upon the writing-table. 
While she is thus engaged, a man's voice, 
humming a popular air, proceeds from the 
adjoining room. For a second he pauses, 
and exclaims, 

" Only three sovereigns I Damme I like 
Clive, when I think upon it, I'm lost in 
astonishment at my own moderation. Ah 1" 
with a deep sigh ; and then he burst forth 
into a fragment. 

^t < In a second back parlour in Chancery Lane 

lived a knowing old man, who did always maintain, 
What you get you should stick to, and erer retain ; 
Which is understood only in Chancery Lane. 

In Chancery Lane, in Chancery Lane,' &c.'* 

" Leo," exclaims the lady, ** breakfast is 
ready, the papers sorted, and there are a 
pile of letters for you." 

"Thanks, my dear," replied her hus- 
band. "I am rather late this morning. 
I threw away my time and health last 
night from sheer good-nature. I saved three 
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ance^ 

^ WelL EuCa^** he exdaimed, " haTe you 
run vonr eve ovar the dailT record of man's 
wants, whims, and weaknesses, and ascer- 
tained whether there b anything that looks 
like condirang to oar benefit ?* 

^Xo, I haven't had time," rg<uned the 
lady ; ^ well go into baanesB after break- 
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" Certainly, my dear. The foolishness of 
man is too sad a study to contemplate fast- 
ing, and, thanks to the infatuation of that 
elderly spinster who sought a home with a 
kindred spirit above ordinary conventionali- 
ties, we are not at present in impoverished 
circumstances. It did you great credit that 
last hit," said Mr. Lightfoot, as he sipped 
his tea. 

" Yes," returned his lady ; ** she kept a 
good house for us for six months, and if she 
had not fallen so desperately in love with 
you, it might have gone on still." 

" Yes, Etta ; it's the one weakness in your 
otherwise faultless disposition, that soupqon 
of jealousy " 

" No, sir, it wasn't the case there. I'll 
not deny but what I can't stand more than 
a certain amount of your love-making, when 
it looks dangerous to myself. I wasn't 

VOL. I. X 
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" I don't think I've been a bad one 
to yoa, Leo," she replied gently ; " but if 
you've finished, we had better commence 
work." 

Now business in the firm of Lightfoot & 
Co. was certainly of an original description. 
Mr. Lightfoot ran rapidly through his let- 
ters, with a keen and practised eye. About 
three-fourths of them he tore up, and then 
threw into the grate, the remainder he 
laid aside for more mature consideration. 
The breakfast-things cleared away, Etta 
produced a couple of most orthodox-looking 
ledgers, placed the pile of advertisement- 
sheets she had previously collected at his 
elbow, and awaited further orders. 

'* The trimmers first, Etta — let's take up 
the trimmers. I forget how many there 
are down just now — look at the book, my 
dear." 
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the lot that inquires about that patent. We 
haven't taken it out luckily ; but what's the 
idea opposite it ?" 

"Something to be done in perforated 
cork," replied Mrs. Lightfoot, laughing. 

" Very likely," replied her husband ; " but 
as nobody seems inclined to study the scheme, 
I'll not bother myself about working it out 
just now. My present conception goes no 
further regarding it than the application of 
the domestic corkscrew, as occasion requires. 
Go on." 

" Then here's, * To Commercial Travellers. 
— ^The advertiser is in a position to place 
two or three gentlemen in the way of join- 
ing a light but profitable business to their 
usual avocations. Address, Zeno, Post- 
office, King Street, Cheapside.' " 

"Ah, that was the gingerbeer scheme 
with Alliance labels and teetotal ballads past- 
ed outside the bottles. It ought to have 
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oome to something that, if I had managed to 
catch the commercials. An extra trifle per 
bottle for the outlay of a taking label should 
prove lucrative, if you can only sell enough 
of it. I am afraid, Etta, the commercials 
are not a credulous class. We'll stop that 
advertisement at once." 

But it would be wearisome to follow 
Mr. Lightfoot through his nine trimmers. 
Sufficed it to say that at the conclusion 
of the investigation he remarked to his 
wife, 

" Two fish on, apparently, and one of them, 
I think, from his letter, it would be sheer 
waste of time to try to land. Although he 
has nibbled a little at joining a flourishing 
concern at the West-end, yet he writes in 
a suspicious, business sort of way that is most 
offensive. While humanity is, as a rule, so 
sweetly confiding, who would be foolish 
enough to court commercial relations with 
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a coarse, sceptical exception ? That young 
man who offers a bonus to anyone starting 
him in business, I think must be taken care 
of. We may as well have his bonus as any 
one else ; it will be a useful lesson to hiip, 
do him a deal of good— show him what a 
wicked world it is, and impress upon his 
mind that the tenth commandment is very 
imperfectly observed, and that, sad to say, 
there are many people who go a step beyond 
coveting their neighbours' goods." 

" Will you look at the night lines next ?** 
inquired his wife. 

What Mr. Lightfoot denominated his night 
lines, were such letters as he addressed to Miss 
Langworthy. He invariably gave as his ad- 
dress, in case of reply, certain initials ; an 
advertisement headed with which, in one 
of* the leading journals, was certain to meet 
with his attention. You would scarcely be- 
lieve on what absurd grounds he launched 
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the clumsy fingers of the police, that to this 
man had a fascination similar to the gaming- 
ing-table. 

He gloried in his own adroitness. His 
restless brain was ever contriving. The ob- 
taining possession of some one else's goods 
or money, as the result of such plotting, was 
of course the primary, but certainly not, in 
Lightfoot's case, the strongest motive. He 
revelled in outwitting his fellow-men. Given 
the most favourable opportunity, and a purse 
laden with gold, and Lightfoot might have 
hesitated to pick a pocket ; but he would 
have left no stone unturned to bamboozle the 
proprietor out of such gold all the same. 
A more delicate shade of morality is seldom 
encountered. 

Mr. Lightfoot busies himself over the 
newspapers, and neglects to reply to his 
wife's question. Suddenly he exclaims, 
with a laugh. 
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" Perhaps not, unless for the fun of the 
thing, or on public grounds. It reads a little 
like poaching on our manors, Etta. How- 
ever, now let us see if there's ever a fish on 
the night-lines. 

" * In a Becond back-parlour in Chancery Lane,'** 

hummed the volatile Lightfoot, as he still 
scanned the papers, while his wife ran 
through the list of initial headings he had 
given to people by which they might com- 
municate with him, should they need his 
services. 

Mr. Lightfoot had not altogether over- 
stated Ixis detective powers to Donaldson. 
He knew every inch of London, was tho- 
roughly conversant with all the ins and outs 
of crime, and had rather a taste for doing 
a little bit of amateur detective work now 
and then. He would occasionally follow up 
a case of celebrity, entirely for his own satis- 
faction — ^working it out sometimes altogether, 
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sometimes only to a certain extent, as whim 
or fancy might dictate. Keeping his ao* 
quired information for the most part to him- 
self, though occasionally disposing of it, 
when it turned out both valuable and 
marketable. It constantly happened that 
it was not the latter, as Mr. Lightfoot 
eschewed being brought into contact with the 
authorities as much as possible. At times, 
too, the pursuance of the clue necessitated a 
larger outlay of money than he deemed ad- 
visable ; and when the chase unmistakeably 
headed out of town, Mr. Lightfoot generally 
abandoned the pursuit, unless he had a re- 
tainer, and now and again he had found 
such upon his night-lines. Few things he 
liked better than such applications, and if 
he made his clients pay for their informa- 
tion, he was very indefatigable in their 
interests. 
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" Stop, Etta, what was that you read out 
for the Times^'' he exclaimed. 

" Z, three asterisks, R," repeated his wife, 
slowly. 

" Ah 1 a bite ; * Z * * * R is requested 
to drop a line, to say where the adver- 
tiser can communicate with him more 
fully.' What name is opposite those 
initials ?" 

" Miss Langworthy, Aldringham, niece of 
Holbourne, banker thereat." 

'* I recollect all about it now. Good- 
looking girl, with a clever face, and some- 
thing just a little suspicious about her mouth. 
What can she want ? I never fired a more 
chance shot than that. However, never mind. 
This is a fish worth landing, Etta. 

*^ * In a second back-parlour in Chancery Lane, 

lived a knowing old man, who did always maintain,"* 

sang Mr. Lightfoot, rubbing his hands cheer- 
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fully. A young lady client of this nature, 
with a prosperous banker for uncle, seemed 
like hitting off a vein of gold to the scape- 
grace adventurer who traded on the follies 
and passions of humanity. ' ^ Etta, my love, " 
he resumed at length, ^' this is a young lady 
with a golden relative behind her. She is 
probably curious upon some point. I de- 
light in administering to the wants of my 
fellow-creaturesy and deem curiosity a most 
laudable passion. Why should I not appease 
her thirst for information ? — more especially, 
my Etta, when I look upon her as well able 
to pay for it. She looked a sharpish young 
lady, but I don't suppose she comprehends 
what an expensive amusement she is em- 
barking in. Knowledge of one's neighbour's 
affairs should always be priced amongst the 
luxuries of life, and the purveyor of such 
tidings must be an arrant fool, if he fail to 
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establish an indirect claim, which shall 
stand him in good stead for many a day to 
come." 



END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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